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With all the features of the other 
great illustrated monthlies, it has 
_besides, its own n charming specialty. 





It ines a nice present for relatives or friends 
of New England origin, East or West 


HE coming numbers of the NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE will be rich 
in articles in the lines which it has made peculiarly its own. 


AMONG EARLY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES WILL BE: 


THE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF LONGFELLOW, by Frank Foxcroft. THE HARVARD HIS- 
TORIANS, by Prof. Albert B. Hart. THE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF CHANNING, by C. R. 
Thurston. LITERARY HARTFORD, by Richard Burton. BROTHER JONATHAN AND HIS 
HOME, by Rev. W. E. Griffins. THE OLDEST NEW ENGLAND MUSICAL SOCIETY, by 
Edwin A. Jones. 


The magazine always gives special prominence to subjects relating to the life and 
history of Boston, the New England capital. Among the important articles in this 
field which will soon appear are: JoHN CoTTON, THE GREAT MINISTER OF BosTON, 
by John Cotton Brooks; and a valuable series on the Boston Park System, written 
by various experts. 

The series of articles on old New England towns, which has proved so popular 
a feature of the Magazine, will be continued by articles on Litchfield, Conn., 
Greenfield, Mass., and other historic towns, and in early numbers will appear 
important illustrated articles on NEw ENGLAND IN KANSAS and NEw ENGLAND IN 
CuicaGo, by Edward Isham; these articles will illustrate the great part of New 
England in the settlement and building up of the West. 

Art and educational subjects will receive the same conspicuous attention in the 
Magazine which they have received heretofore. The Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, and the Armour Institute, Chicago; St. Paul’s School, Concord, and 
others of our famous schools will be treated. 

Elihu Burritt, William Pitt Fessenden, Samuel F. B. Morse and others will be the 
themes of interesting biographical articles. The pressing questions of political and 
social reform will constantly have attention; and the pages of the Magazine will be 
lightened and brightened by poetry and stories from the best writers at command. 


Samples free by addressng the publisher, Warren F. Kellogg, Boston. 
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COME YE APART. 


Thou say’st, “The work is great—the 
night draws nigh,” 
And feverishly thy tired hands grasp 
the plough, 
Panting “The rest comes after—here 
and now 
God must be served before the daylight 
die.” 
And so the trampling feet and strenuous 
cry 
Drown the sweet voice that with most 
loving grace 
Rebukes the energies which would ef- 
face 
The finer sense, and cloud the inward eye. 


Listen, O worker, faint and overwrought, 
It is the voice that called the Twelve of 
old, 
And led them where upon their feet of 
thought 
Peace from the lake’s calm and the sun- 
set’s gold 
Slid softly, and the hillside whispers 
taught 
Deep things of God that words could 
ne’er unfold. 


Sunday Magazine. HorACE G. GROSER. 


“FAINT YET PURSUING.” 
With tired hearts and toil-worn empty 
hands, 
We journey home; 
Oppress’d with griefs that no man under- 
stands, 
Foot-sore and travel-stained from many 
lands, 
Behold, O Lord, we come! 


Short is the day—the night is .dark and 
long, 
When none may see; 
Faint and far off the Victor’s triumph- 
song, 
Sharp is the fight, and fierce the foe and 
strong, 
Helpless and weak are we. 


On rolls the world, amid its stress and 
strain 
Men sleep and wake; 
Thirsting for pleazsure, hungering after 
gain, 
Heedless full oft 0. human woe and pain, 
Careless of hearts that break. 


Come ye Apart, ete. 


Strange and unequal seems the deadly 
fray 
*Twixt wrong and right; 
Steep climbs the road thro’ the dull glare 
of day, 
And Heaven itself seems very far away, 
Close hidden from our sight. 


Frail is the web the tired worker weaves. 
Left incomplete; 
Fair was life’s promise, scanty are its 
sheaves, 
What are its laurels but a few sere leaves, 
Withering beneath our feet. 


Not as the Reaper who the sickle wields 
In fruitful years— 

Rather we toil as gleaners in Thy fields, 

Poor is the harvest that our labor yields, 
Albeit sown in tears. 


Yet still we strive, because the way is 
sure, 
O God, our friend! 
Hast Thou not told us, blessed are the 
poor, 
Blessed are they who suffer and endure 
Unto the very end! 


Nay, we rejoice, tho’ often sore afraid, 
Fainting, we run; 
O Thou who callest through the valley’s 
shade, 
Shall not Thy servants be for all repaid, 
If Thou wilt say “Well done!’ 


Argosy. CHRISTIAN BURKE. 


UNSPOKEN. 
Ah, never doubt my love is true 
That not in speech it flows, 
For, dear, I cannot tell it you, 
My heart no language knows, 
And still can only yearn and ache 
In silence, though it break. 


But not by any speech is known 

The hidden lore of deep and height; 
The sea has nothing but a moan, 

The dark is silent, and the light: 
The grandest music needs no word 

To make its meaning heard. 


You dwell amidst my daily strife, 

A thing apart, divine, 
And all that’s noblest in my life 

Is incense at your shrine, 
For every worthy deed I do 

Is done for love of you. 

A. St. JoHn ADCOCK. 

Chambers’ Journal. 





The Bully. 


THE BULLY, 
BY IVAN TOURGENIEFF. 


Translated for THE LIVING AGE by Mary J. 
Safford. 


CHAPTER V. 


Kister had gone to bed when Lutsch- 
koff entered his room. The latter’s 
face never expressed a single emo- 
tion. Feigned indifference, coarse 
delight, the consciousness of his own 
superiority, and many other  feel- 
ings might now be read in his fea- 
tures. 

“Well, 
riedly. 

“What do you mean by ‘well, well!’ 
I was there. They sent their regards 
to you.” 

“Didn’t they ask why I did not come 
tco?’” 

“I believe so.” 

Lutschkoff stared at the ceiling and 
began to hum a tune in his falsetto 
voice. Kister closed his eyes and fell 


well?” Kister asked  hur- 


into a sort of reverie. 
“Yes, yes,” Lutschkoff suddenly ex- 


claimed in a sharp, blustering tone, 
“you’re a very clever, learned man, 
but sometimes—permit me to say— 
sometimes you make tremendous 
blunders.” 

“How so?” 

“Why, about women for instance. 
How you raise them to the skies! You 
have read me whole poems about 
them! Honor women, ete. In your 
eyes they are all angels—yes, fine 
angels” 

"Tea, I 
but——” 

“Of course, of course!” interrupted 
Lutschkoff. “I don’t wish to argue 
with you. How could I! I’m only a 
very commonplace man.” 

“I was going to say—— But why do 
you happen to speak of women on this 
particular uay, and at so late an 
hour?” 

“There’s a reason for it,” rejoined 
Lutschkoff, with a significant smile. 
“There’s a reason for it.” 

Kister looked steadily at his friend. 
The innocent young fellow imagined 


love and honor women, 
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that Marja had treated him unkindly, 
perhaps tortured him as only women 
can terture. 

“You’ve been hurt, my poor friend. 
Confess——”’ 

Lutschkoff laughed loudly. 

‘“‘Well, I think I can endure such 
hurts,” he replied, stroking his mous- 
tache complacently. “No, you see, 
Fedor,” he continued in an instructive 
tone, “I merely wanted to tell you tnat 
you are mistaken about women, en- 
tirely mistaken, my dear friend. Be- 
lieve me, Fedor, they are all alike. It 
isn’t worth while for a man to take 
much trouble about them or woo 
them long. For instance, there’s 
Marja Perekatoff.” 

“Well?” 

Lutschkoff stamped 
shook his head. 

“Well, what do you think—is there 
anything remarkably attractive about 
me? I don’t believe so. And yet—I’m 
to meet ner to-morrow!” 

Kister raised himself on his elbow 
and stared at Lutschkoff in amaze- 
ment. 

“Towards evening—in the 
grove,” Lutschkoff calmly added. 

“But don’t imagine anything on that 
account! Intentions—that’s tiresome! 
The girl is pretty, well, that’s no mis- 
fortune. Marry—no! But we'll have 
one more jolly time in our old age! 
Bring up children—brrr! But a little 
fun—aha! We’ll stroll through the 
grove together and listen to the night- 
ingales. That’s our business now. 
Eh! what do you think, am I not a 
wonderful lady-killer?” 

Lutsechkoff talked on a long time Jn 
this tone, but Kister did not hear him. 
His brain reeled. He had grown very 
pale, and from time to time passed 
his hand across his face. Lutschkoff’s 
eyes twinkled as he rocked to and fro 
in his chair, and, attributing Kister’s 
emotion to jealousy—he could scarcely 
contain his delight. But it was not 
jealousy that tortured the young Ger- 
man; it was not the confession which 
shocked him, but the coarse indiffer- 
ence, the contemptuous tone that 
Lutschkoff employed in speaking of 


his foot and 


little 








Marja. He still stared fixedly at the 
bully—and it seemed as if he now saw 
him for the first time. So this was 
the man whom he had so warmly 
praised! The man to whom he had 
sacrificed his own feelings! This was 
the ennobling influence of love. 

“Lutschkoff—don’t you love her?” he 
murmured at last. 

“Oh, innocence! A shepherd from 
Arcadia!” replied Lutschkoff with a 
spiteful smile. 

Even now the noble-minded Kister 
would not trust his own senses. ‘“Per- 
haps,” he thought, ‘‘Lutschkoff is only 
boasting after the old fashion—he has 
not yet found new words for the new 
feelings. And so far as he himself 
was concerned—might not his indig- 
nation arise from a different feeling? 
Might not Lutschkoff’s confession 
have affected him unpleasantly _be- 
cause it related to Marja? Who 
knows, perhaps wLutschkoff was in 
love with her after all? Yet no, no, a 
thousand times no! That man in love! 
That repulsive fellow with his sallow, 
malignant face, his jerky, catlike 
movements, his throat which appeared 
to be actually swelling with joy. Re- 
pulsive, hideous! No, not in such 
words would Kister have revealed the 
secret of his love to a faithful friend. 
In the excess of his happiness tears 
would have filled his eyes, and, silent 
with rapture, he would have thrown 
himself upon his breast. 

“Come, my friend,” Lutschkoff con- 
tinued, “own that you wouldn’t have 
expected it. And now we're angry 
and envious—eh? Why, yes, of 
course—to see such a fine girl unex- 
pectedly snapped up under one’s 
nose.” 

Kister was about to speak, but 
turned his face towards the wall. 

“Reveal my thoughts and feelings 
to this man? At no price!” he mur- 
mured. “He doesn’t understand me— 
what do I care! He supposes I have 
the same ideas he cherishes—let him!” 

Lutschkoff rose. 

“I see you want to sleep,” he said 
with feigned sympathy; ‘‘I won’t dis- 
turb you any longer. © wish you a 
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good night’s rest, my friend, a good 
night’s rest.” 

And, perfectly satisfied with him- 
self, he strode away. 

Kister could not fall asleep until 
dawn. With feverish obstinacy he 
pondered incessantly over one thought 
—an employment familiar to unhappy 
lovers; it affects the mind as the bel- 
lows kindles smouldering coal. 

“Even if he is indifferent to her,” 
thought Kister; “even if she had 
thrown herself at him, he ought not 
to have spoken of her to me in a way 
so contemptuous, so insulting. What 
has she done? Ought not the poor in- 
experienced girl to be pitied rather 
than scorned! 

“Yet could she actually have made 
an appointment with him? Of her 
own free will, without any sort of 
compulsion? lLutschkoff doesn’t lie, 
no, he never tells a lie. Perhaps it is 
only a whim of hers— 

“But she doesn’t know him at all. 
He is capable of insulting her. After 
all I’ve heard to-night, I’ll no longer 
answer for anything. Yet haven’t you 
yourself praised and extolled him, 
Kister? Didn’t you yourself arouse 
her curiosity? But who could know 
that? Who could foresee it? 

“I—I might have foreseen it! Had 
he not ceased to be my friend long 
ago? Ay, has he ever been my friend 
at all. What a disappointment! What 
a bitter lesson!” 

The whole past rushed before his 
memory as if borne on the wings of 
a whirlwind. 

“Yes, I liked him,” he murmured at 
last. “But why has my affection for 
him been so quickly extinguished? 
Yet is it really extinguished? Why 
did I like him—I alone?” 

His kind heart had attached itself 
to Lutschkoff precisely because all the 
others held aloof from him. But the 
young fellow did not suspect his own 
greatness of soul. 

“It is my duty to warn Marja,” he 
continued. “Yet how? What right 


have I to meddle with things, with a 
love affair that doesn’t concern me? 
Merely because I know of what sort 
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this love is? Perhaps Lutschkoff him- 
self——no, no!” he exclaimed mourn- 
fully, straightening his pillows, “that 
man is made of stone! 

“I am the guilty one. I have lost my 
friend. A fine friend! She, too, is a 
lovely friend to me! Oh, what an 


abominable egotist I am! No, no! 
From my deepest, inmost heart I 
wish them every happiness! And he 


jests about her! But why does he dye 
his moustache? I really belieye— 
Oh, I’m a simpleton!” he vehemently 
exclaimed and at last fell asleep. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The next morning Kister drove over 
to the Perekatoffs. He instantly per- 
ceived that a great change had taken 
place in Marja, and she, too, found 
him entirely different from usual. 
Neither, however, made any allusion 
to it. 

During the whole morning, coatrary 
to their usual custom, they felt very 
uncomfortable. Kister, before leay- 
ing home, had prepared a number of 
significant remarks and hints, and 
devised various bits of friendly coun- 
sel, but all these modes of assault 
proved utterly useless. Marja vaguely 
felt that Kister was watching her; it 
did not escape her notice that he ut- 
tered certain words and sentences 
with special emphasis; but in her ex- 
cited mood she flung his kind allusions 
to the winds. 

“If he only doesn’t stay till even- 
ing!’ was her constant thought—and 
she tried every means of showing him 
that he was in the way. 

Kister, on his part, interpreted her 
embarrassment and agitation as un- 
mnistakable symptoms of love; but the 
more anxious he became the less abil- 
ity he had to speak of Lutschkoff; 
and Marja maintained an obstinate 
silence about him. Poor Kister’s 
heart grew very heavy. He finally 
began to understand his own feelings. 
Never had Marja appeared so sweet 
and bewitching as to-day. She had 
evidently had no sleep all the previous 
night. Ever and anon a light fiush 
cerimsoned her pale cheeks; the upper 
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part of her body inclined a little for- 
ward, and a yearning smile hovered 
around her lips; from time to time her 
fair shoulders shivered slightly; her 
eyes sometimes sparkled with a clear, 
joyous light, and again looked dim 
and dull. 

Nenila seated herself by her guest 
and—evidently with a purpose—began 
to talk about Lutschkoff. But, in her 
mother’s presence, Marja was “armed 
to the teeth” as the French say, 
neither glance nor word betrayed her 
feelings. 

So the whole morning passed. 

“Will you dine with us?” 
Nenila. 

Marja abruptly turned away. 

“No, thank you,” replied Kister 
hastily, looking at Marja, “you must 
excuse me, the duties of the ser- 
vice——” 

Nenila expressed her regret, and fol- 


asked 


lowing her example Perekatoff also 
murmured something about being 
sorry. 

“I won’t be in the way,” Kister 


wanted to say to Marja as he took 
leave; but he only bowed and whis- 
pered: “May you be happy—farewell 
—take care!” Then he disappeared. 

He had scarcely gone when the girl 
sighed deeply, a strange dread over- 
whelmed her. What was the emotion 
that harassed and tortured her? Love 
or curiosity? Heaven knows; but I 
repeat: curiosity was enough to plunge 
Eve into misery. 





From The National Review. 

THE STHETICS OF THE DINNER TABLE. 

If we were asked to classify the 
literature of cookery I think that we 
might divide it into three distinct 
groups. We might place in one of them 
all practical treatises or guides which 
are intended for the education, or to 
refresh the memory of the cook; in 
another, scientific works which deal 
with the chemistry of cookery and the 
selection of food in relation to nourish- 


a 
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ment and health; and in the third, books 
which treat—to use the words of the 
late Mr. Abraham Hayward in his “Art 
of Dining”’—of “the esthetics of the din- 
ner table.” I have already given a brief 
sketch in the National Review of the 
most noteworthy compilations of 
kitchen precepts, from the earliest 
times to the quite near past, and since 
the chemistry and dietetic value of food 
stuffs are subjects which are better left 
in the hands of the specialists who have 
discussed them, I propose now to say a 
few words concerning the writings 
which I have placed in the third cate- 
gory. And this is a pleasant task, for 
while many cookery-books can claim 
the merit of much matter-of-fact useful- 
ness, and some of them may amuse us 
as quaint records of bygone oddities of 
diet, and while scientific discussion must 
always command our attention and re- 
spect, it is in the last class, no doubt, 
that the ordinary reader will find the 
greatest interest. “The history of 


gastronomy,” says Mr. Hayward, “is 
that of manners if not of morals; and 


the learned are aware that its literature 
is both instructive and amusing; for it 
is replete with curious traits of charac- 
ter and comparative views of society at 
different periods as well as with the 
striking anecdotes of remarkable men 
and women, whose destinies have been 
influenced by their epicurean tastes and 
habits.” It need scarcely be said that 
to produce such an epitome as this the 
mature and varied experience of a life- 
time spent in the great world, the gift 
of a light hand, and a ripe knowledge of 
the good things of the table after their 
kind, are equally necessary. Some of 
the authors I shall presently speak of 
possessed nearly all these attributes, 
and have left behind them the most in- 
teresting jottings of the times in which 
they lived, with delicate vignettes of 
even earlier days. Others, again, seem 
to have been contented with the publi- 
eation of their views on the subject of 
artistic eating, and notes concerning the 
authorities who were associated with 
them, all well worth reading as indica- 
tive of the influence of fashion on 
gastronomy and the caprice of taste. 


The Aisthetics of the Dinner Table. 


But the writer who would enter this 
field of the literature of cookery to-day 
is constrained to adopt a different 
course. It is not possible for him to 
make mention of living personages by 
name or to draw sketches of their enter- 
tainments, neither can he relate just 
yet anecdotes of the existing Court of 
St. James’s and London Society inter- 
woven with descriptions of pleasant 
little festivals at which politics and 
intrigue may have played a subtle part. 
Just, however, as the tales connected 
with the good dinners and good diners 
of the pre-Victorian period were told by 
a few of its specially well-informed sur- 
vivors, so no doubt will like things of 
the latter days of the nineteenth cen- 
tury find worthy chroniclers in the time 
to come. 

Not until the beginning of the present 
century, as far as I have been able to 
ascertain, did any writer come forward 
to discuss the subject of eating and 
drinking philosophically. Dr. Johnson 
saw the opportunity and promised that 
he would take advantage of it, but he 
never carried out the idea. There cer- 
tainly was one, Tobias Venner, who, in 
his work “Via Recta ad Vitam Lon- 
gam,” published in 1620, departed alto- 
gether from the lines of the common 
cookery-book. Like many honored 
contributors to the culinary library, this 
author was a physician, and his advice 
indicates considerable enlightenment, 
but I think that his treatise should be 
placed in the second rather than the 
third category, for he goes minutely 
into the alimentary value of food, and 
the chemical properties of some of its 
varieties. He wrote for the educated 
and well-to-do, and seemed to think 
that any rough stuff would do_ for 
“hinds.” Thus he considered that bull’s 
beef was good enough for ploughmen, 
and amusingly pointed out that the 
flesh of partridges should not be eaten 
by “the common sort” because it was 
likely to “breed in them the asthmatick 
passion.” “Wherefore,” adds _ he, 
“when they shall chance to meet with 
a covie of young partridges they were 
much better to bestow them upon such 
for whom they are convenient than 
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to adventure, notwithstanding their 
strong stomacks, the eating of them.” 
Observe the strength of the word 
“young,” as commentators say, in this 
passage. Does it not suggest that a 
nice young partridge would have been 
particularly “convenient” to the worthy 
doctor? He was undoubtedly a man of 
refined taste, for one little meal that he 
suggests might have been designed by 
the author of “The Original” so 
zesthetic is it in its brief simplicity: 
a couple of poached eggs, sprinkled with 
vinegar, seasoned with black pepper 
and salt, served with bread and butter, 
and completed with a draught of pure 
claret. This is nearly as dainty as 
Brillat Savarin’s Curé’s Omelette “with 
the old wine sparkling in the crystal 
decanter.” No: I think that it may 
be conceded that for the views of men 
of educated taste in regard to food— 
treatises written for society, that is to 
say, by members of society, by gour- 
mets for gourmets, and by raconteurs 
for appreciative readers, all of them of 
literary rather than practical value—we 
must wait until Grimod de la Reyniére, 
the Marquis de Cussy, Fayot, and 
Brillat Savarin took it into their heads 
to publish their experiences. 

In order to judge of the writings of 
the authorities whom I have just 
named, it is necessary to picture to our- 
selves the days in which they lived, the 
fashion of the time, and the state of 
society around them. To do this prop- 
erly we must go back to that period in 
the history of gastronomy when the art 
of cookery became the subject of en- 
lightened consideration in France—to 
the times, in short, of Louis XIV., the 
Regent Philippe d’Orleans, and Louis 
XV. In the reign of the first of these 
rulers we read that Condé, the great 
eaptain, Colbert, the statesman, 
Madame de Sévigné, the accomplished 
narrator of the tragic death of Vatel, 
and many other distinguished people, 
encouraged the new school of cookery 
which Catherine de Medicis had 
founded. During the Regency which 
followed, attention appears to have 
been paid, for the first time, to the 
chemistry of cookery, while the dinners 
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of the regent were celebrated for their 
combination of refinement and art, “for 
matelotes of the most tempting 
quality,” says Brillat Savarin, “and for 
turkeys superbly stuffed.” Louis XV., 
himself a practical cook of singular pro- 
ficiency, continued to foster the devel- 
opment which his predecessors had so 
zealously promoted. It was to him that 
Madame du Barry gave the celebrated 
petit souper which led to the institution 
of the Order of the Cordon Bleu for ac- 
complished cuisiniéres, and he is 
credited with the invention of “tables 
volantes,” which descended after each 
course through the floor and rose again 
replenished with fresh surprises. Un- 
like the rest of his race, Louis XVI. was 
not a gourmand, and in his time the 
royal table was no longer what it had 
been, but the taste of society outside 
the palace had been highly cultivated 
too long to be seriously affected by this 
change. Refinement and luxury con- 
tinued in the houses of the nobility, the 
dignitaries of the Church, and the 
financiers. But a crash came of course 
with the Revolution. Society was then 
shaken to the very foundation, and 
many of the chief patrons of gastron- 
omy were swept away. It is, however, 
a mistake to suppose that the art of 
cookery received much more than a 
check. What really occurred was this. 
The great private houses were of course 
closed, the court ceased to exist, and 
the princely hospitality of the days that 
I have just spoken of came altogether to 
an end. But the cooks survived, and 
before long found a new field for em- 
ployment in the restaurants, for as soon 
as the Reign of Terror terminated, and 
people were once more clothed properly 
and in their right minds, their apprecia- 
tion of good food revived, and these 
places—destined to become a renowned 
feature of the French capital—rapidly 
increased in popularity. Their history 
is worth tracing. 

It is on record that about the year 
1770 a man arose who evolved the idea 
of opening a room where meat and 
drink might be provided for wayfarers, 
and very rightly concluded that if the 
former were well-cooked and nicely 
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served, and the latter sound, such 
patrons would not grudge a payment 
somewhat in excess of the actual cost 
of the meal. This genius was known 
by the peculiar name of Champ 
d’Oiseau, and his cabaret was estab- 
lished in the Rue des Poulies. So suc- 
cessful was the venture that by 1789 it 
had paved the way to a hundred others, 
and by the end of the century to very 
many more. 

We now come to the time when the 
first book of the series we are discuss- 
ing was published. In 1803 M. Grimod 
de la Reyniére produced his “Almanach 
des Gourmands,” “the first serious and 
sustained attempt,” says Mr. Hay- 
ward, “to invest gastronomy with the 
air of an intellectual and refined pur- 
suit.” This work clearly indicates the 
condition of things to which I have tried 
to lead up, for under the heading, 


“Itinéraire d’un gourmand dans divers 
quartiers de Paris,” which forms the 
second section of the book, he names the 
best among some five hundred places 
where good food could be got. 


He 
moreover mentions three distinct causes 
which co-operated in their rise and 
progress. First, the rage for English 
fashions which prevailed amongst the 
French during the ten or fifteen years 
which preceded the Revolution, ‘‘for the 
English,” says he, “as is well known, 
almost always take their meals in 
taverns.” Secondly, “the sudden inun- 
dation of undomiciled legislators who, 
finishing by giving the ton, drew by 
their example all Paris to the cabaret,” 
and thirdly, the breaking-up of the rich 
establishments, which drove the chefs 
to the public for support. At any rate, 
it seems clear that the bon-vivant of the 
period was better able to gratify his 
palate at his favorite restaurant than at 
the houses of his friends. The cele- 
brated Rocher de Cancale was a place 
of note much frequented by this author 
and his convives; indeed, he was helped 
in the composition of the menus which 
appear in his “Manuel des Amphitry- 
ons” by the proprietor of that estab- 
lishment, M. Balaine. It may be said, 
indeed, that between the period referred 
to in the “Almanach” and the Restora- 
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tion after Waterloo the Parisian restau- 
rants attained their highest pitch of 
excellence and success. Society, such 
as it was during ithe Directory Con- 
sulate and First Empire, did not distin- 
guish itself by entertainments, though 
here and there we read of special ex- 
ceptions. The dinners of Cambacérés, 
Talleyrand, Barras, the Princesse Na- 
poleon Borghése (Pauline Bonaparte), 
Junot, Duroc, and M. de Fontanes— 
whom Mr. Hayward alludes to as “the 
upstart chiefs of the Republic, the 
plundering Marshals, and parvenus 
nobles of Napoleon,”—were a good deal 
spoken of, and are mentioned by the 
writers I have named. The emperor, 
who we all know was very far from 
being a gourmand, seems to have ac- 
knowledged the importance of success- 
ful dinner-giving as a means for 
creating and extending political infiu- 
ence. “Tenez bonne table et soignez les 
femmes,” said he, on despatching the 
Abbé de Pradt to Poland, and, observes 
Alexandre Dumas the elder, “il voulait 
que tout grand fonctionnaire de 
V’Empire le ffit. ‘Ayez bonne table,’ 
disait il, ‘dépensez plus que vos ap- 
pointements, faites des dettes, je les 
payerai,’” and, adds Dumas, he did so. 
To return, however, to the writings of 
Grimod de la Reyniére. The “Alma- 
nach” was no doubt useful at the time 
as a resumé of the seasons in which 
various kinds of fish, flesh, fowl, fruit, 
and vegetables are at their best, and as 
a gastronomical chronicle of the months 
of the year; useful also may have been 
the “Itinéraire’” I have already men- 
tioned. But the “variétés, morales 
nutritives,’ and “anecdotes gour- 
mandes” with which the book is wound 
up were before long so completely 
eclipsed by the writings of the more 
brilliant littérateur, Brillat Savarin, 
that they probably enjoyed but a short- 
lived reputation. ‘“Mais tout son excel- 
lent esprit a été jeté au vent,” says M. 
Fayot, “pour n’avoir pas 6t6 resserré 
dans une forme élégante et précise 
comme celle de la Physiologie du 
gottt.” In his next book, “Le Manuel 
des Amphitryons,” de la Reyniére 
confined himself to a dissertation 
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upon the art of carving, a com- 
pendium of menus, and some re- 
marks upon what he called “les élémens 
de la politesse gourmande.” Here the 
menus disclose the fashion and taste of 
the period. Taking one at haphazard 
for twenty people, we find in addition 
to soups, fish, relevés, grosses piéces, 
and plats de rot, twelve entrées and ten 
entremets! With such an embarras de 
richesses in the way of food, no wonder 
that repetitions, which nowadays would 
be at once denounced, are frequent. 
Thus, among the twelve entrées there 
are three of chicken, and four of fish, 
while such substantial things as a 
saddle of mutton and a cushion of veal 
are included in this part of the dinner! 
Fearing, on the whole, that he may 
have suggested too light a repast, the 
author apologizes quaintly as follows: 
“il faut considerer que les entrées 
renferment plusieurs piéces solides et 
nourissantes.” Nevertheless, M. Gri- 


mod de la Reyniére laid down many a 
good rule, and is quoted as an honored 
authority by writers on cookery to this 
day. 


The writing of the “Physiologie du 
gout” was—so its author, Brillat 
Savarin, has recorded in his pre‘ace—a 
pastime which he reserved for his old 
age. As a matter of fact he did not 
long survive its publication, but even 
in the short time that elapsed—barely 
a year—he had the satisfaction of see- 
ing it crowned with success. Aptly de- 
scribed by Mr. Hayward as “incom- 
parably the completest essay upon the 
zesthetics of the dinner table,” this 
notable work has never been surpassed. 
It seems, indeed, to defy time and 
change, and to be as well worth reading 
now as ever. “Its great charm,” ob- 
serves the critic I have just named, 
“consists in the singular mixture of wit, 
humor, learning, and knowledge of the 
world—bons mots, anecdotes, ingenious 
theories, and instructive dissertations— 
which it presents; and if, as is currently 
related, Walton’s “Angler” has made 
thousands of true fishermen, we should 
not be surprised to hear that the 
“Physiology of Taste’ has converted a 
fair portion of the reading public into 
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gastronomers.” Looking back to the 
time in which he lived, and the evidence 
that we possess of the excessive over- 
crowding of the menu which was then 
fashionable, it is curious to notice what 
an enlightened view Brillat Savarin 
took of the principles which should 
govern artistic dining. He limits the 
number of guests, and he gives the 
soundest advice as to their selection. 
“Let the men have wit without preten- 
sion, and the women be pleasant with- 
out being coquettes;’ and then with 
regard to food, “let the dishes be ex- 
ceedingly choice but few in number, 
and the wines of the first quality each 
in its degree.” What better counsel 
could be given to-day than this? That 
he had the courage of his convictions is 
shown by the occasional descriptions he 
gives of little dinners. He was an ad- 
vocate ofa dangerous practice, however, 
which could hardly be followed by his 
most earnest modern disciple. He 
rejoiced to introduce just before the 
breaking up of the party, at about 
eleven o’clock, a bowl of punch, accom- 
panied by hot toast buttered with salt 
butter. When men have dined well, to 
tempt them with that which is worse, is 
surely the unkindest form of hospital- 
ity. Can we not picture to ourselves 
that punch, hot, strong, and probably 
sweet, the salt buttered toast encour- 
aging the unwise guest just to take one 
glass more of it, and then the melan- 
choly legacy—that awful head on the 
morrow, cheapening the sufferer to 
such an extent that he would gladly sell 
himself fora penny? Some of us, when 
kept up until night has passed into 
morning, have now and then calmed our 
nerves with a devilled bone and biscuit, 
or some equally short peppery trifle, 
but, thank goodness! no punch. 
Following the excellent work of 
Brillat Savarin, after an interval of 
some years, there was published in 
Paris, in 1843, a very readable pot- 
pourri of writings about dinners and 
diners, called “Les Classiques de la 
table.” The editor, M. Fayot, contrib- 
uted an essay himself upon “La gas- 
tronomie,” and the rest of the volume 
was made up of reprints of various well- 
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known writings, of which the principal 
were the “Physiologie du gofit” of B. 
Savarin, ‘Les ressources de la table 
pendant toute l’année” (the ‘“Alma- 
nach”) by Grimod de la Reyniére, and 
“L’art Culinaire’ by the Marquis de 
Cussy. The last is chiefly interesting 
on account of its author’s history, for 
beyond showing himself to be a man of 
highly-cultivated taste and-.a reliable 
judge of the good things of the table, 
he did not succeed in improving upon 
the work of the ‘other two writers. 
Beginning as a member of the royal 
household under Louis XVI., he con- 
trived to escape the dangers of the 
Revolution, next appearing as Préfet du 
Palais under Napoleon. After the 
abdication of 1814 he proceeded in 
charge of the empress to Parma, 
“Marie Louise l’aimait beaucoup,” says 
Dumas the elder, “charmée par ses 
belles maniéres, mais lui _ lorsqu’il 
s'apercut qu’elle n’aimait point Na- 
poleon, qu’elle paraissait méme ravie de 
la facon dont les choses avaient tourné, 
il demanda instamment, malgré les 


instances qu’on faissait pour rester & 


Parme, la permission de revenir & 
Paris.” During the hundred days he re- 
turned to his former appointment; but 
with the fall of Napoleon he was over- 
taken by misfortune, for although 
placed in a position for many years in 
which he might have made. a fortune, 
he appears to have been too generous 
and, perhaps, improvident. With the 
new régime he had no chance of em. 
ployment; but he had a friend in M. 
Lauriston, who, hoping to secure a 
small sinecure to keep the poor fellow 
from actual want, ventured to plead for 
him with Louis XVIII. The king, how- 
ever was obdurate; he would do nothing 
for an ex-official of the imperial estab- 
lishment. But when M. Lauriston ex- 
plained to his Majesty (who, it may be 
remembered, was a noted gourmand) 
that it was the marquis who had in- 
vented the exquisite blend of straw- 
berries and cream with champagne, 
“toutes les difficultés furent aplanies,”’ 
so runs Dumas’ story, the king at once 
called for the minute of appointment, 
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and “with his royal hand” wrote at the 
bottom of it “Accordée.” 

In “Les Classiques” the secret is amus- 
ingly betrayed that the great connois- 
seurs were not without their small 
jealousies, and took the opportunity 
every now and then of crying each 
other down. De Cussy, for instance, 
not contented with amending B. 
Savarin’s dictum that a cook can be 
made, but that a rétisseur must be born, 
by substituting saucier for rdtisseur, 
very clearly hints that the author of the 
“Physiologie” did not practise what he 
preached, for he says that he was a man 
of little discrimination in the matter of 
eating and drinking, that he discoursed 
without wit and with a heavy expres- 
sion of countenance, while at the end of 
a dinner he was absolutely lethargic. 
Of Cambacérés he says that he ate 
heartily and grossly, that his mental 
powers so brilliant in a Council of 
State were dull at table, and that, like 
B. Savarin, he was silent and sleepy as 
soon as his appetite was Satisfied. 
Further secrets are divulged in some 
“Souvenirs de la table” contributed by 
Caréme who was a bit of a littérateur 
in his way. He gossips freely about 
Cambacérés, Talleyrand, B. Savarin, 
and others, some of whom he served. 
He had not, evidently, a very high 
opinion of B. Savarin, whom he consid- 
ered to be neither gourmet nor gour- 
mand, but simply a hearty eater. The 
alleged excellence of Cambacérés ban- 
quets he altogether depudiates, observ- 
ing that he made use of the “remains” 
of previous dinners. ‘A chaque service, 
il notait les entrées qui n’avaient pas 
été touchées, ou qui l’etaient peu, et le 
lendemain il composait son menu avec 
cette vile desserte. Quel diner, juste 
Ciel!” “La desserte ne doit étre em- 
ployée qu’ avec précaution, habileté, et 
surtout en silence!” The minister, he 
asserts, kept the key of the garde- 
manger himself, noted everything, and 
dealt out what he considered neces- 
sary. Often things lost their fresh- 
ness and were spoiled by this parsimoni- 
ous practice. He was quite unworthy 
of the honored title of gourmand. 
Talleyrand, on -the other hand. dis- 
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pensed his hospitality in a right 
princely manner, like the English Lord 
Castlereagh, George IV., the Emperor 
Alexander, and other lavish patrons of 
la haute cuisine. Talleyrand, itappears, 
always played a rubber of whist after 
dinner in silence, and then retired to 
his cabinet de travail, when his 
flatterers observed, “Le Prince réflé- 
chit,” but the straightforward ‘Mon- 
seigneur dort!”’ These souvenirs should 
be taken perhaps with a grain of salt. 
It is not often, to be sure, that ministers 
of state, with a great reputation for 
their entertainments, are criticised in 
all the stern reality of type by their 
chefs; and we may he quite sure that 
any personage who might so far forget 
himself as to keep his august eye upon 
his larder and his kitchen expenses, 
would fare badly If submitted to the 
censorship of his cook. 

Quite the most «harming sketch in its 
Way among the ‘Classiques” is Lady 
Morgan’s account of the dinners she en- 
joyed at the houses of M. de Ségur and 
the Baron de Rothschild, —the latter 
especially. The fair writer was a pro- 
nounced admirer of Caréme’s art, and 
the great chef, then at his best, was in 
the service of the baron. Certainly no 
more delicate compliment to his skill 
has been handed down to us than this: 
“To do justice to the science and re- 
search of a dinner so served would 
reqvire a knowledge of the art equal to 
that which produced it; its character, 
however, was that it was in season, 
that it was up to its time—that it was 
in the spirit of the age—that there was 
no perruque in its composition, no trace 
of the wisdom of our ancestors in a 
single dish, no high-spiced sauces, no 
dark-brown gravies, no flavor of 
cayenne and allspice, no tincture of 
catsup and walnut pickle, no visible 
agency of those vulgar elements of cook- 
ing of the good old times, fire and 
water. Distillations of the most deli- 
eate viands extracted in silver dews 
with chemical precision-.- 


On tepid clouds of rising steam— 


formed the fond of all. 
presented its own natural 


Every meat 


aroma— 
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every vegetable its own shade of ver- 
dure; the mayonnaise was fried in ice. 
like Ninon’s description of Sevigné’s 
heart (‘une citrouille frite & la neige’), 
and the tempered chill of the plombiére 
(which held the place of the eternal 
fondus and souffilés of our English 
tables) anticipated the stronger shock, 
and broke it, of the exquisite avalanche 
which, with the hue and odor of fresh- 
gathered nectarines, satisfied every 
sense and dissipated every coarser 
flavor. With less genius than went tr 
the composition of this dinner men 
have written epic poems.” This was an 
occasion, we have been told, on whicn 
it pleased Caréme to affect a studied 
simplicity, the mood in which, accord- 
ing to contemporary criticism, he was 
more successful than when he went in 
for extreme elaboration. 

Lady Morgan’s flowery tribute to 
Caréme may be regarded as a fitting 
link between the French writers of the 
earlier half of the century, who treated 
the subject of cookery philosophically, 
and the first Englishman whotook up his 
pen in a similar vein. This author was 
Thomas Walker, who in his unhappily 
short-lived periodical, the Original, 
contributed a most interesting series of 
papers on the “Art of Dining.” His 
views, which were published in 1835, 
must have positively astounded his En- 
glish readers, who were at that time 
addicted to much pomp and ceremony 
in their ponderous entertainments. The 
cumbersome and ridiculously ostenta- 
tious system of serving dinners in re- 
lays of numerous dishes, every one of 
which was placed upon the table, was 
universally followed and looked upon as 
perfect. Big battalions of family plate, 
with the silver sauce-boats on their 
flanks, were thus paraded for general 
admiration, while the major portion 
of the food was to a great extent cooled 
and spoilt by beingstupidly brought into 
the fighiing-line before it was required. 
Against this utterly inartistic way of 
doing things Walker wrote in the most 
trenchant manner, and did not hesitate 
to denounce it as palpably, erroneous 
from a gastronomical point of view, and 
“strongly tainted with barbarism and 
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vulgarity,” while the effect produced by 
it he stigmatized as being “far removed 
from real and. refined enjoyment.” 
After describing the absurdity, the 
many mistakes, and even the nuisance 
of the overladen table, the unneces- 
sarily long bill of fare, and the tedious 
service, he boldly advocated that din- 
ners should be composed of few but 
really good dishes, each of which, thor- 
oughly complete in regard to its ad- 
juncts, should be brought in separately 
with as little parade and waste of time 
as possible. Together with this he 
urged the abolition of the senseless 
practice of ornamentation, and the plac- 
ing of hideous “centrepieces” and 
epergnes upon the table. In plain En. 
glish these ideas were at least fifty 
years in advance of the time when they 
were written. Even Mr. Hayward, who 
reviewed the papers in the Quarterly 
Review in 1836, was evidently too 
warmly prejudiced in favor of the exist- 
ing fashions to accord the full meed of 
praise that Thomas Walker’s conten- 
tions, viewed from the modern stand- 
point, merited. he allowed that the 
smali dinner might be all very well for 
certain people and certain occasions, 
“but to desire the gorgeous establish- 
ments of our first rate Amphitryons to 
be broken up, and the ornate style of 
living to be totally suppressed, would 
be,” said he, “‘as unreasonable as to pro- 
pose the suppression of palaces because 
houses are better fitted for the ordinary 
purposes of life.” This, of course, was 
an evasion of the question argued in 
“The Original.” Walker did not sug- 
gest the breaking up of any establish- 
ments but a general simplification of 
the method in vogue on the grounds of 
good taste, artistic feeling, and the ser- 
vice of food at its best. Things have by 
degrees worked round to that standard, 
and in the last decade of the century we 
are able to appreciate the right judg- 
ment and cultivated mind of the man 
who lifted up his voice against the 
Philistinism of sixty years ago. The 
selection of agreeable combinations of 
food is a task that few can hope to 
fulfil to the satisfaction of every reader. 
The written menu is at best a sugges- 
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tion which is open to correction or alter- 
ation according to taste, and on this 
acccunt, doubtless, some of Walker’s 
sketches of little dinners might be im- 
proved. Still, his principles are excel- 
lent, and I take it that some readers of 
“The Original” who have come to riper 
years have felt considerable respect for 
a host who, in the thirties, could mag- 
nanimously protect his guests from the 
tyranny of turkey and roast heef on 
Christmas day, and bid them take for 
their piéce de résistance woodcocks “at 
discretion,” one or more as each might 
desire, brought in hot and hot. In the 
matter of wine, however, is there not a 
smack of the good old times in this?— 
“With the turtle there will be punch; 
champagne and claret afterwards; the 
two former I have ordered to be well 
iced. I shall permit no other wines, 
unless perchance a bottle or two of port, 
as I hold variety of wines to be a great 
mistake.” From this we gather that a 
few bottles of port more or less were 
a mere bagatelle, hardly worth mention- 
ing, even in the opinion of the author of 
“The Original.” Lastly, the most brief 
summary of Thomas Walker’s writings 
would be incomplete without adver- 
tence to his many happy phrases, which, 
if quoted separately, might take rank as 
equal, if not superior to the aphorisms 
of Brillat Savarin. For instance, re- 
ferring to the “monstrous absurdity” 
of attempting to entertain in an elabo- 
rate style withinsufficient means and an 
inadequate establishment, he says: 
“State without the machinery of state 
is of all states the worst.’”’ Again, in ex- 
plaining the characteristics of port and 
champagne: “There is about the same 
difference between these two that in 
poetry exists between “Paradise Lost” 
and “The Rape of the Lock.” And this: 
“Ostentation excites disgust or con- 
tempt, and destroys enjoyment for the 
sake of display, by introducing variety 
without reference to reason.” ‘Thomas 
Walker,” wrote Mr. Henry Morley in an 
introduction to a reprint of “The Orig- 
inal” in 1887, “frankly delivered him- 
self, and brought the way of life, as it 
was seen by a refined and social gentle- 
man, well educated, shrewd. and with- 
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out one low thought, so plainly within 
view of his reader that neither young 
nor old, rich or poor, learned or un- 
learned, could read through his book 
without having been in some degree 
amused and taught through his expe- 
rience.” 

And now a few words about the very 
able little treatise on “The Art of Din- 
ing,” by the writer whose name I have 
mentioned so often, Mr. Abraham Hay- 
ward. This book was made up by a re- 
arrangement, in 1853, of two articles 
which he had written in the years ’35 
and ’36 for the Quarterly Review—the 
one to which I have already referred 
about “The Original,’ and the other 
entitled “Gastronomy and Gastrono- 
mers.” his object having been ‘to bring 
down and adapt to the present time the 
disquisitions, descriptions, and direc- 
tions contained in them.” Here we find 
that, in addition to his remarks upon 
the reform suggested by Thomas 


Walker, Mr. Hayward gave a very care- 
ful analysis of the “Physiologie du 
goat” and traced the history of gas- 
tronomy from its earliest days to the 


period of his personal experiences. No 
name of any note in connection with 
the subject is omitted in this work, and 
terrupted flow of genial humor and 
anecdote which will probably never be 
petter managed by any writer who 
may aspire hereafter to carry on the 
chronicles of the zesthetics of the dinner 
table. Not only was Hayward very 
well read in regard to the past records 
of food and feeding, but he lived for 
many years in the midst of all that was 
clever and entertaining in the society 
of two capitals. He knew his Paris 
almost as well as his London. Of most 
of the leading Amphitryons of his time 
he was a personal friend, and with no 
restaurant or chef of repute was he 
unacquainted. As a tale-teller with an 
inexhaustive répertoire of incidents 
both interesting and amusing concern- 
ing people of note politically, socially, 
and gastronomically he was probably 
without a rival. From this store he 
throughout the resumé there is an unin- 
seems to have drawn in a pleasant 
chatty way without a trespass beyond 
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the boundaries of kindness and good 
taste. A frequent diner-out, he made 
the most of his opportunities, and being 
an appreciative disciple of Gastrzea, 
very naturally acquired a great expe- 
rience and became an acknowledged 
authority on what Walker called 
“aristology.” As I have already 
pointed out, the fashion of his time was 
not the fashion of these our modern 
days as far as the comparison and serv- 
ing of a dinner were concerned. We 
ought not, therefore, to wonder that the 
menus he proposes for the four seasons 
are far too long and heavy for the pres- 
ent generation. The dinner he de- 
scribes which was given to Lord 
Chesterfield at the Clarendon, on his 
quitting the office of master of the 
buckhounds, may be taken as a sample 
of the highly-finished banquet of that 
period. The party consisted of thirty, 
the price was six guineas a head, and 
the dinner was ordered by Count 
d’Orsay. There were thirteen entrées 
and fifteen entremets, and before the 
reader loses the thread of the narrative 
in “et cetera,” he can count fifty-two 
different dishes! The mention of 
Count d’Orsay’s name reminds me that 
Hayward quotes in extenso a letter from 
that undoubtedly reliable authority on 
the subject of the Parisian restaurants 
of 1852. Knowing, as most of us now 
do, that one by one nearly all the cele- 
brated places have disappeared, it is in- 
teresting to read Count d’Orsay’s 
gloomy opinion of them as far back as 
forty-three years ago. Writing from 
Paris he says with regret that “the 
culinary art has sadly fallen off,” and 
goes on to name four first-rate, four 
second-rate, and four third- rate houses, 
but adds: “At none of the places could 
you find dinners now such as were pro- 
duced by Ude; by Soyer, formerly with 
Lord Chesterfield; by Rotival, with 
Lord Wilton; or by Perron, with Lord 
Londonderry.” He complains of the 
expensiveness and vulgarity of the 
cooking—“a sort of tripotage of truffles, 
cockscombs, and crawfish, mounted on 
the back of a fillet of beef, and not a 
single entrée which a connoisseur can 
eat; the roast game tourmentés and 
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cold, for their feathers are stuck on 
again before they are served up.” 
“French gastronomy,” adds he, in con- 
clusion, “has emigrated to England, and 
has no wish to return. We do not abso- 
lutely die of hunger here, and that is all 
that can be said.” A recapitulation of 
even half of the stories told in this 
entertaining book would occupy far 
more space than I can possibly take up, 
but an instance or two of the author’s 
light and pleasing style ought not to be 
omitted. Speaking of conversation at 
dinner, and the very necessary part it 
plays in the enjoyment of a party, he 
observes, “but what a deceased clerical 
wit called ‘flashes of silence’ may occa- 
sionally intervene. We were once 
dining with the author of ‘Vanity Fair’ 
at the Rocher, when a matelote of sur- 
passing excellence was served up. ‘My 
dear fellow,’ exclaimed the distin- 
guished moralist, ‘don’t let us speak a 
word until we have finished this dish.’ ” 
In another place, apropos of Thomas 
Walker’s advice to those who have to 
dine alone, i.e., to approach the table 
with a cheerful mind after an interval 
of relaxation from whatever may have 
seriously occupied the attention, and 
then to fix it upon “some agreeable ob- 
ject,” he says, “We don’t know what 
‘agreeable object’ was particularly 
meant here, but the author of ‘The 
Parson’s Daughter,’ when surprised 
one evening in his armchair two or 
three hours after dinner, is reported to 
have apologized by saying, ‘when one is 
alone, the bottle does come around so 
often.’ It was Sir Hercules Langrishe 
who, being asked on a similar occasion, 
‘What! have you finished all that port 
(three bottles) without assistance?’ 
answered, ‘No—not quite that—I had 
the assistance of a bottle of Madeira.’ ”’ 
For the next writer of note on the sub- 
ject we are discussing, it is necessary 
again to cross the channel and consult 
the “Grand Dictionnaire de Cuisine,” 
by Alexandre Dumas the elder. As I 
mentioned in a former article, this work 
was partly a cookery-book, the practical 
part of which was supplied to a very 
great extent, by M. Vuillemot, the pro- 
prietor of the “Téte Noire” at St. Cloud, - 
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and various chefs whom the editor 
knew, and partly, to use the words of 
Sir Henry Thompson, “a medley of 
scientific jottings, with plenty of gossip 
and numerous anecdotes.” It is, of 
course, only with the latter part that we 
need now concern ourselves. After 
having read “Les Classiques de la 
table,” the reader will find that a con- 
siderable part of Dumas’ chit-chat came 
from that source, but here and there he 
tells a good story, such as that to which 
I have just referred in connection with 
the Marquis de Cussy. One of Na- 
poleon will bear repeating, because it 
gives an improved version of an inci- 
dent which as generally described is no 
doubt familiar to many. The old story, 
according to Hayward, was that the 
emperor, annoyed with some occurrence 
or other at a Conseil d’Etat, sat down to 
breakfast one morning in one of his 
worst tempers, and had hardly tasted a 
mouthful when stung to madness by 
some exasperating recollection, he drew 
his chair back, and with one kick over- 
threw the table and all its contents, 
then rose and paced the room with rapid 
strides indicative of frenzied rage. 
Dunand, the maitre d’hétel, looked on 
unmoved, and quietly gave his direc- 
tions to the staff who cleared away the 
wreck; and, as if by magic, rapidly laid 
out a duplicate of the déjeuner, which 
was announced, as if nothing had oc- 
curred, with the customary “Sa majesté 
est servie.” Napoleon, appreciating the 
delicacy and tact of the action, turned 
to the maitre d’hétel with one of his 
inimitable smiles, and said, ‘Merci bien, 
mon cher Dunand,” thus showing that 
the hurricane had blown over. Dumas 
is much more circumstantial. It was a 
time of political gravity, a rupture with 
Prussia imminent. The emperor sat 
down, took a few mouthfuls of soup. 
and then removed the cover of one of 
the dishes which contained his favorite 
erépinettes de cochon, when, becoming 
suddenly enraged he kicked over the 
table, the whole of the breakfast with 
the broken china being scattered over a 
priceless Persian carpet. The next 


moment he strode in an ungovernable 
passion from the room. Dunand, think- 
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ing that there was something wrong 
with the crépinettes, and perfectly 
overwhelmed with dismay, stood trem- 
bling with fear. Duroc alone kept his 
head, and calmed the affrighted maitre 
da@’hotel. “You don’t know the emperor,” 
said he; “his anger had nothing to do 
with the breakfast. Take courage, and 
provide another as quickly as you can.” 
As soon as matters were rearranged, 
the emperor was summoned, Roustum, 
the favorite Mameluke, being deputed 
to perform the task. The great captain 
entered the room, and, missing Dunand, 
sent for him, upon which the maitre 
d’hotel, still white with apprehension, 
appeared at the door carrying a beauti- 
ful poulet réti. Napoleon immediately 
took a wing and ate a few crépinettes, 
then, beckoning Dunand to approach, 
he stroked his cheek and said in accents 
broken with emotion, “M. Dunand vous 
étes plus heureux d’étre mon maitre 
d’hoétel que je ne le suis d’étre le roi de 
ce pays.” After this he finished his 
breakfast in silence—‘‘avec les traits 
profondément affectés.” 

No sketch of the principal writings on 
the subject of the zesthetics of the din- 
ner-table would be complete without 
a few words concerning Sir Henry 
Thompson’s charming little treatise, 
“Food and Feeding.” With just suffi- 
cient science to come well within the 
understanding of the ordinary reader, 
with the clearest explanation of the 
values of various kinds of food, and of 
the culinary processes adapted to their 
better preparation, there is in this book 
much excellent advice on the subject of 
dining with good taste and discrimina- 
tion. The first edition appeared at the 
very. moment (1880) when such counsel 
was much needed. “Perhaps the truth 
is scarcely yet sufficiently recognized,” 
wrote the author, “that the quality or 
character of a dinner does not depend 
on the number, the complexity, the cost, 
or even the rarity of the component 
dishes. Let these be few in number 
and be simple in composition; but if the 
material itself is the best of its kind, 
well cooked, and tastefully presented, 
the dinner may rank with the best and 
is certain to please.” That this precept 
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has been accepted as a guiding prin- 
ciple by every one who studies refine- 
ment and true art in connection with 
dinner-giving, has long since shown that 
“Food and Feeding” was not written in 
vain. The book, in fact, soon made 
numerous conversions, and led many 
earnest disciples to practise in their 
entertainments that artistic simplicity 
of which Sir Henry Thompson is well 
known himself to be a most successful 
practical exponent. 

“Delicate Dining,” by Mr. Theodore 
Child, is another work of well merited 
reputation in this direction, and a little 
brochure by “Grid” called “Real Cook- 
ery,” deserves honorable mention for its 
sound advice, and the trenchant man- 
ner in which the writer condemns the 
“vanity, humbug, and affectation” of the 
highly decorative style of serving 
dinners—the “rose-dyed purees,” and 
“the flock of miniature geese floating in 
a pond of green aspic jelly.” 

We have now entered upon a period 
in our social history in which the neces- 
sity of attention to gastronomy is fully 
recognized. As I have said enlightened 
views of the characteristics of a nice 
dinner have been generally adopted. 
The demand thus created for any infor- 
mation that may lead to further de- 
velopment has been met by the press, 
and in many papers the cookery column 
has become an institution. In an age 
of universal newness it is perhaps only 
natural that here and there this should 
have been taken up ina new way. The 
old-fashioned string of recipes would be 
too heavy, no doubt, for society chron- 
icles, so Margery writes to Belinda, and, 
after a discussion concerning frillery 
and tucks, chattily communicates a 
beautifully ambiguous recipe coaxed 
out of the cook with great difficulty 
while staying with the “dear Dul- 
cimers.” Nor is the sesthetic lost sight 
of. Certain fair correspondents have 
arisen who can paint fancy pictures in 
words—“all out of their own heads,” as 
the children say—about breakfasts and 
luncheons and dinners which, if not 


very valuable from the practical point 
of view, are, at all events, amusing. 
Indeed, it may be admitted that occa- 
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sionally a good suggestion may be thus 
picked up, for, to quote Hayward yet 
once more, “a tone of mock seriousness 
or careless gaiety does not necessarily 
imply the absence of sound reflection, 
and the laughing philosopher may prove 
better worth attention than the solemn 
pedant.”’ 
A. KENNEY HERBERT. 





From The Contemporary Review. 
TWO ARCHBISHOPS. 

All who know the Church of 
England best and love her most are 
well aware of the serious drawbacks 
to her influence, of the perilous phases 
through which she passes from time 
to time, of the many defects and weak- 
nesses in her organization. But her 
worst enemies cannot deny that in 
the present and the passing genera- 
tion, and within the personal memory 
of thousands who have not yet 
reached their threescore years and 
ten, a multitude of men have appeared 
in the ranks of her ministry who 
would have adorned any Church at 
any epoch—men of the most varied 
and brilliant endowments, of wide 
learning, of great eloquence, of high 
spiritual power. In early days we 
used to delight in the ornate and 
thrilling periods of Melville, the pol- 
ished oratory of MecNeile, the fervid 
earnestness of Hugh Stowell, the 
thoughtful and illuminating insight of 
F. W. Robertson. We knew and may 
have listened to the two men—widely 
different from each other, yet each so 
eminent in his own sphere—whose de- 
parture into another fold was the 
severest blow from which, in this cen- 
tury, the Church of England has suf- 
ferei—Cardinals Newman and Man- 
ning. Some of us were brought up at 
the feet of the prophet of the last gen- 
eration, F. D. Maurice, a man who 
more truly recalls the ideal of some of 
the Hebrew prophets than any divine 
of this century; a man whose wisdom 
was more humble, whose heart was 
and nobler, whose life was 


deeper 
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more inipressively saintly than those 
of any of his contemporaries. We 
have enjoyed the bright originality 
and fervent veracity of Charles Kings- 
ley. We have thrilled to the impas- 
sioned periods of Samuel Wilberforce, 
whom, together with John Bright and 
Mr. Gladstone, I would call the three 
most truly eloquent speakers whom I 
have ever heard. We have listened 
by the hour to the fine English and 
lofty thought of Canon Liddon. We 
have known, and heard, and loved 
Arthur Stanley, a man whose intellect, 
learning, and—as Lord Beaconsfield 
phrased it with his usual felicity-- 
whose “picturesque sensibility” revivi- 
fied for us those Bible stories which, 
for many, had long been given over as 
a prey to feeble conventionality. In 
spite of rancorous party attempts to 
disparage his labors, Dean Stanley 
rendered higher and more permanent 
services to theology, in its truest 
sense, than ninety-nine hundredths of 
the critics who looked down upon him 
from the whole height of their inferi- 
ority; and he will be remembered and 
honored a hundred years after the 
Church reviews and newspapers 
which heaped scorn on him have sunk 
into the oblivion from which for a 
week or a month they sometimes 
emerge. 

Who can ever forget the radiant 
charm of his unaffected simplicity, of 
his transparent sincerity, of his child- 
like saintliness? It would take a large 
space to attempt the characterization 
of men so very diversely endowed, yet 
each in their degree so gifted and so 
good, as Deans Merivale, Plumptre, 
Jeremie, Church, and Wellesley. We 
have gained vast stores of information 
from the writings of Deans Hook and 
Goode and Milman; of professors and 
masters of colleges like Sidgwick, 
Whewell, Jowett, Pusey, and Hort; of 
bishops so wise, learned, and sincere, 
as Lonsdale, Thirlwall, Lightfoot, 
Selwyn, and Fraser; of archbishops so 
conspicuous for great qualities, as 
Tait, Trench, Thomson, Magee, and 
Benson. And yet I have not even 
mentioned half the names of admi- 
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rable English Churchmen, who were 
often antagonistic to each other in 
their opinions, but who, because they 
were just, and pious, and devout, 
have long ere now, we = trust, 
recognized each other as equally the 
beloved servants and children of one 
Master, and all of whom served him 
well in their generation ere they “fell 
on sleep.” “What that sacred and 
supreme Majesty requires of us,” as 
Lactantius truly said, “is innocence 
alone.” 

It is of the last two—Archbishop 
Magee and Archbishop Benson—that I 
am asked to say a few words. 

The “Life of Archbishop Magee” has 
just been published,1 and before I say 
a word about him, I am led to express 
the doubt whether the task of the 
biographer is not in almost every case 
an impossible task. Dr. Magee must 
have had something of this feeling. 
Speaking favorably of the first volume 
of the “Life of Bishop Wilberforce,” 
he says that it has the rare merits— 


(1) Of complete suppression of the 
author. 

(2) Of truthful representation of the 
subject. 

(8) Of brevity. 

(4) Of picturesqueness—by which I 
mean placing the hero in the centre of a 
succession of pictures of his times so that 
they reflect light on him and he on them. 

(5) Of bringing out the inner life of the 
man truly and fully, yet without the 
twaddle of religious diaries. 


But he strongly disliked the last vol- 
ume, which he describes as 


scanty and scrappy. Altogether this vol- 
ume [he said] is an unsuccessful attempt 
to glorify S. Wilberforce by making him 
the hero of every bishop’s meeting and 
conference, and the guiding spirit which, 
during Tait’s primacy he never was; and 
this is attempted :— 

(1) By setting him up. 

(2) By pulling all others down, save 
Gladstone, who, of course, figures always 
as praising him. 

1 The Life and Correspondence of William Con- 
nor Magee, Archbishop of York, Bishop of Peter- 
borough. By J.C. MacDonnell, D.D.,\etc. Two 
vols. London: Isbister. 
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The more I see of the “Life” the more 
I feel its spitefulness of selection of 
publicanda; and the more I feel that in 
the long run it will not seriously hurt any 
one mentioned in it. 


Speaking unfavorably of the “Life 
of Dean Hook,” he says that biogra- 
phies ought not to be written by sons 
or near relations. Yet we have 
had one or two good biographies 
by sons—like those of Professor 
Maurice and Professor Hort—while we 
have had others both bad and meagre 
by friends, and others again by men 
who were not friends; and most of 
them have been very unsatisfactory. 
I have read at least a dozen memoirs 
of men of distinction whom I have 
known, and not one of them has ac- 
curately delineated the real man. In 
some of them the very facts and de- 
tails which played the most essential 
part in the lives and careers which 
they set forth are (perhaps inevitably) 
conspicuous by their absence. One 
sometimes feels inclined to say of bi- 
ography what Walpole said of history: 
‘Don’t read me history, for I know 
that can’t be true.” We do not care 
for the vapid trivialities and chroni- 
cles of small beer which find a space 
in so many volumes. They remind us 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s old lady who, re- 
ceiving an injunction from her grand- 
mother “to keep baby’s feet warm,” 
docketed the letter with the title, “Let- 
ter from my revered grandmother to 
my honored mother on the importance 
of cherishing warmth in the extremi- 
ties of infants.” Every one mistrusts 
the common sort of biography which 
is one strain of continuous laudation. 
We put such books down, and say 
with Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham- 
shire:— 


There’s no such thing in nature, and you'll 
draw 

A faultless monster which the world ne’er 
saw. 


On the other hand, when a biographer 
ventures very slightly and partially 
to draw the veil, and exhibit some- 
thing of what the man really was— 











often with the result of producing as- 
tonishing disenchantment, as _ in 
Froude’s “Life of Carlyle,” though 
even in that biography the inmost 
facts are not set forth—the world is 
disgusted and indignant. I have seen 
so much of the unreal impression left 
even by painstaking biographies that 
I am inclined to think either that they 
should not be published till they can 
be fully and truthfully written with- 
out causing pain, or that they should 
be very brief, and should content 
themselves mainly with external facts. 
Mr. Browning is by no means the only 
man of eminence in this generation 
who, before his death, has burnt all 
the private letters on which he could 
lay his hand. A biography which does 
not tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, may very easily 
leave an entirely false presentation of 
its subject; and a biography which 
does attempt this often becomes glar- 
ingly indiscreet, and incurs the cen- 
sure of Tennyson:— 


Proeclaim the faults he would not show; 
Break lock and seal; betray the trust; 
Keep nothing sacred; ’tis but just 

The many-headed beast should know. 


Some theologian, I forget who, has 
said that God has “reserved for his 
own sight alone that hideous thing, a 
naked human heart.” Most certainly 
it is not the duty of any biographer to 
say all, but it is essential that he 
should indicate enough to make his 
likeness real. I am quite sure that 
Canon MacDonnell has endeavored to 
fulfil his task truthfully and justly; 
but he was the most intimate friend 
of Archbishop Magee, and perhaps for 
that very reason does not sufficiently 
indicate the limitations, very human 
and very pardonable, and only thrown 
into relief by high and neble qualities, 
which, in part, marred the arch- 
bishop’s career, and made him not 
quite fair or just to those who ven- 
tured to differ from him. Yet it is 
at the same time to be regretted that 
he has published depreciatory epi- 
grams from these confidential letters, 
which cannot but pain some of the 
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living, and which were not necessary 
to the purpose of truthful delineation. 

The sketch of Dr. Magee’s child- 
hood, boyhood, and youth is very in- 
teresting. As a boy at school, though 
he was full of fun and mischief, he 
took no part in any form of athletics, 
but was an omnivorous reader, espe- 
cially of French books; and this was 
a taste which he retained to the last. 
Born in 1821, he left his school, Kil- 
kenny College, in 1835, a clever, pre- 
cocious boy, full of generous impulses, 
Even at Trinity College, Dublin, he 
began to win a name for his oratorical 
gifts, and almost as soon as he was 
ordained his sermons attracted atten- 
tion. All his life he was subject to 
serious iljl-health, and in 1846 he had 
to leave his work for a tour in Spain, 
which is here described in graphic and 
characteristic letters. They give a 
vivid impression of the depths to 
which Roman Catholicism has sunk in 
that country, among an ignorant and 
priest-ridden people. 

As he held for many years the posi- 
tion of the first of our pulpit orators, 
it is interesting to read Dr. Magee’s 
views about sermons, respecting 
which he says that he was “intensely 
ambitious, and felt that he could suc- 
ceed.” While he was twenty-six 
years old, he wrote:— 


As to hints on sermon-writing, I think 
you know my plan. It is not the easiest, 
but in the end I think the best way, never 
to look about until I had the idea (in the 
Coleridgean sense) of my sermon sketched, 
and then to read everything bearing on 
the subject. The great aim of the 
preacher who wants to excel is to master 
the mind of his hearers; to do this he must 
first master his subject so as to be able 
to present it in a new light. He who can 
do this will always command attention. 
Another rule I always followed was never 
to have more than one idea in my sermon, 
and arrange every sentence with a view 
to that. This is extremely difficult. I 
don’t recollect succeeding in doing this 
more than three times. A good sermon 
should be like a wedge, all tending to a 
point. Eloquence and manner are the 
hammer that sends it home; but the sine 
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qua non is the disposition of the parts, the 
shape. I am convinced this is the secret 
of sermon writing. I gave two years to 
the study of it; it was my passion, and just 
as I felt I had found it, just as I had ex- 
perienced that most intoxicating of all 
pleasures, the sense of power, the magnetic 
sensation which the speaker feels as he 
perceives he is commanding his audience 
—then my mouth is stopped, just as I felt 
I had gained the reward of two years’ toil. 
. . « Perhaps I am now suffering a just 
punishment for a sinful forgetfulness of 
higher motives in my profession; but I 
feel like an alchemist who sees all his 
crucibles smashed by some unlucky acci- 
dent just as he was on the point of suc- 
ceeding in making the philosopher’s stone. 
I can hardly describe to you the bitterness 
of my disappointment. However, this is 
all very selfish. To return to sermons. If 
you want to go easy and softly as a “dear 
young man who knows the Gospel,” get 
Simeon’s skeletons and talk about faith, 
ete.; if you want to excel, never read a 
sermon, and study arrangement and effect. 
There are but the two ways. You see 1 
am dogmatizing, but experto crede. 


He repeated the same views to a 
Society of the Clergy at St. Paul’s 
when he was Bishop of Peterborough. 
He told the clergy that if they wished 
to speak exrtempore they must “burn 
their sermons into their brain.” He 
regarded a written sermon as some- 
thing entirely different in kind from 
an extempore one; he spoke of written 
sermons as religious addresses or med- 
itations. Yet surely all who have 
heard sermons for years’ together 
would say that, while a sermon learnt 
off by rote (for that is what most so- 
called extempore sermons are), or really 
spoken (which is very rare indeed) in 
unpremeditated words which come 
fresh and burning from the heart, 
may produce more immediate effect, it 
is on the one hand doubtful whether 
such tours de force produce so deep an 
ultimate impression; and on the other 
hand it is certain that not one man 
in a thousand has the requisite gifts 
to preach in this manner. There are 


some who pride themselves on a style 
of extempore speaking which consists 
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only in pouring forth a cataract of 
twaddle, 


In one weak, washy, everlasting flood. 


St. Augustine and St. Chrysostom in 
ancient days—Tillotson and South, 
and Burnet, and Barrow, in modern 
times—were regarded as consummate 
preachers; yet they frequently, and in 
the latter instance invariably, wrote 
and read their sermons. If we take 
the very greatest names of modern 
preachers, names of men who have 
produced ineffaceable impressions 0) 
countless souls—Chalmers, Melville, 
Maurice, Kingsley, Newman, Stanley 
—all of these read their sermons. 
Newman, while his words went thrill- 
ing to the souls of generation after 
generation of Oxford undergraduates, 
never lifted his eyes from his book, 
or raised the tones of his voice. Lid- 
don, who began by preaching with 
notes only, during all the later years 
of his life wrote and read his sermons. 
If I may mention two only of the liv- 
ing—Dean Vaughan and the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, who are among the 
most eloquent and delightful of living 
preachers—both read from their man- 
uscripts “the thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn.” : 

Ordained in 1845, Magee was first a 
curate at St. Thomas’s, Dublin, then 
at St. Saviour’s, Bath, and he used to 
say that those years at Bath (1849- 
1851) were the happiest in his life. 
From 1851 to 1860, he was gradually 
increasing his fame, as minister of 
the Octagon Chapel, Bath. In 1860, at 
the age of thirty-nine, he became min- 
ister of Quebec Chapel, London, and 
then rector of Enniskillen. In 1864 
he was appointed Dean of Cork, and 
in 1868 Bishop of Peterborough. Till 
the age of forty-seven, therefore, he 
was more or less a poor and struggling 
man, and during these earlier parts 
of his career his life had not only its 
natural trials, but also its stormy 
periods, which the intense and proud 
sensitiveness of his disposition made 
it more difficult to bear. He once 
wrote :— 


I should like to be where I could read, 
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write, fish, and, except when I saw a 
friend, forget there was a world where 
fools thrive, and wise men are driven wild 
by seeing it; a world where ——s play first 
fiddles, and MacDonnells and Magees play 
hurdy-gurdies; I hadsoonerstroll about the 
fields among green corn andsheepthan live 
among green evangelicals and see them 
worshipping calves. All this, however, 
would not stir your bile as it would and 
does mine. You are a smooth man, and 
will get through the world happily; I am 
a hairy man, and am dragged through the 
world wrong end foremost, so that my hair 
is all on end. 


That passage gives the secret of 
many of the trials of his life. It is 
one of many which resemble it. He 
was needlessly impatient and need- 
lessly bitter. Such passages as the 
following are less sympathetic in tone 
than could be desired:— 


I saw, this afternoon, the grand pro- 
cession of the Radical clubs and unions to 
a monster meeting in Hyde Park against 
“coercion.” It was very instructive. The 
multitude of small, undersized, citizen-like 
youths and men—some fierce and proud, 
some evidently half ashamed of the whole 
thing, some evidently regarding it as a 
jolly lark—the tawdry banners, the flashy 
mottoes, the dismal bands, and the utterly 
indifferent spectators—all combined with 
the knowledge that the gathering would 
go off quietly, and have not the least effect 
on the mind of that public which still 
governs—all so unlike anything that could 
happen in any country save England; all 
so contemptible now, and yet all so fraught 
with elements of danger for the future— 
struck me greatly. 


Or take these very trenchant re- 
marks:— 


The boorish voter who sustained that 
aristocracy and squirearchy was dull and 
impassive, and open to bribery and beer; 
but he was stolid and bovine, and never 
got into a fury except against the pope. 
But your modern, half-taught, newspaper- 
reading, platform-haunting, discussion- 
club frequenter, conceited, excitable, ner- 
vous product of modern town artisan life, 
is a most dangerous animal. He loves 
rant and cant and fustian, and loves too 
the power for the masses that all this rant 
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and cant is aiming at, and he seems to be 
rapidly becoming the great ruling power 
in England. 


Or again, on a different subject:— 


How sick I am of speaking, preaching, 
talking, and working generally! How I 
long for the side of a trout stream, or a 
boat on Loch Imagh, with no letters, no 
after-thoughts, no nothink. 

Surely Cakya Mouni, the great founder 
of Buddhism, must have been a bishop of 
some sort when he invented the heaver 
of Nirvana. Even lotus-eating must have 
been the idea of some sore worried Greek 
priest, who had probably to attend many 
temple “restorations” and take part in 
many processions, and had Greek W——s 
to manage, and dreamed one night of “the 
land where it is always afternoon.” Alas 
for me! my lotus just now is quinine, and 
my ague fit comes on regularly each after- 
noon, in spite of the said quinine. 


And to quote but one more of these 
recurring outbursts:— 


What a hornet’s nest he brings about 
his ears who does not “let things be,” how- 
ever bad they are, but must needs try to 
mend them! He gets all the stings, and 
any honey going goes to those who give 
him neither thanks for the honey nor pity 
for the stings. 


Dr. Magee incessantly complained of 
“misrepresentation,” ‘outrageous trav- 
esties,” and so forth, and alludes again 
and again to Church newspapers, with 
their reams of abuse and attack. But 
to endure all those “hurricanes of ¢cal- 
lumny and tornadoes of abuse,” as Mr. 
John Bright called them, is the most 
ordinary lot even of quite humble pub- 
lic men, who have none of the solatia 
which fell to the archbishop, and who 
have said and done nothing to provoke 
such animosity. He would have been 
wiser not to read the attacks. When 
a man is conscious of his own utter 
sincerity and integrity, he can do 
nothing better than to “get the thing 
done, and let them howl.” There can 
be no wiser rule for a man who re- 
gards it as his sacred duty boldly to 
speak the truth and shame the devil, 
and constantly to take the unpopular 
side, than those words inscribed on 
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the Marischal College at Aberdeen: 
“They haif said; quhat say they? lat 
them say.’ A man need not be so 
“hair-sore” as the bishop said he was, 
if he will simply follow the two rules: 
“Doe the next thynge,” and 


Lascia dir le genti: 
Sta come torre ferma, che non crolla 
Giammai la cima per soffiar de’ venti.1 


But as he often spoke slightingly, 
and even contemptuously, of others, 
he should have been less astonished 
if he, too, had to bear his share of 
misapprehension. He was often lac- 
erated by the “Seva indignatio,” and 
could mentally describe an opponent 
as an “unmitigated ass,” and cauterize 
those who honestly differed from him 
(and were often in the right) with 
scathing epithets. Yet, unfortunately, 
he was but little able to bear criticism 
himself. It is a great pity that some 
of his splendid outbursts are here 
printed, and applied to good men still 
living, or only recently dead. He 
might speak of the clergy en masse, 
without greatly hurting any one’s 
feelings, as when he wrote.— 


Truly we are coming very fast to the 
condition in which Captain Parolles repre- 
sented the duke’s army as being, when he 
said that there were ten thousand of them; 
but that one half of them “dare not shake 
the snow from off their cassocks lest they 
shake themselves to pieces!” 

I am beginning almost to long, I have 
been for some time looking, for Disestab- 
lishment. It will very nearly drown us; 
but it will kill the fleas. 


Or, when a bishopric was vacant:— 


Deans A and B are ordering a pair of 
lawn sleeves between them, the winner to 
pay. Their wives are cautioning their 
daughters not to be too familiar with 
curates. I have an application for the 
agency of the See of Limerick. I wonder, 
do the parasites on the hind legs of a blue- 
bottle make interest for promotion to the 
fore legs on a death vacancy? 


Or, once more:— 


Our clergy here [he wrote in 1872] are 
like an angry swarm of bees in defence of 


1 Dante, “Purgatorio,” v. 13-15. 


the damnatory clauses. Clergy in Con- 
vocation are like wet hay in a stack, the 
thicker you pack them the hotter they 
grow. 


These disparagements are impar- 
tially general; but personalities should 
have been omitted. It is painful to 
read of a truly great and good arch- 
bishop the unkind remark that “he 
regarded the clergy as a big sixth 
form;” or to hear one of the most lov- 
able of deans called “a strangely fas- 
cinating, sad, solitary piece of Church 
history;” or the eminent clerical 
scholar who presided over an Oxford 
college described as a freethinker, and 
“the mummy of an opium-eater re- 
stored to life and dressed in the din- 
ner-dress of the nineteenth century;” 
and of a great preacher as “a man of 
feminine mind,” and “a monk in petti- 
coats;” and of another good and hum- 
ble bishop as “poking his small person 
into a strife which he does not under- 
stand andis not equalto.” It is still 
more objectionable to print Dr. Magee’s 
opinion of a living dean as “the Cleon 
of the Lower House;” and of a living 
bishop as “inopportune and _  mis- 
chievous in the most saintly way,” 
who ‘‘pressed upon us a heap of 
sweetly solemn platitudes, such as he 
alone can indite, and such as he alone 
believes can be of the slightest use to 
man, woman, or child.” Such remarks 
might be made, harmlessly enough, in 
familiar conversation, or written in 
the case of confidential letters, but it 
is a very different matter to preserve 
them in print, and it is hoped that in 
future editions they may be expunged, 
or the names omitted. 

The reader will gain from _ these 
pages some proof that the life of a 
bishop is very far indeed from being 
a bed of roses. The bishop writes at 
various times:— 


Oh, how weary I am of it all! weary of 
trying to restrain the follies of the clergy. 

I had a return of a bad cold yesterday 
morning—preached with two pocket hand- 
kerchiefs to a great congregation at St. 
Mary’s, ate a “cold collation” as 3 o’clock, 
saw clergy on business until 5 o’clock, 
went to a “parochial tea” at 6 o’clock; sat 
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out no end of tea, glees, and speeches, 
until 9.30; finished off with a speech until 
10 o’clock; came here very bad with cold, 
took chlorodyne, and went to bed very 
miserable; woke next morning quite well. 
Went over the Infirmary, sat out a three 
hours’ public meeting, attended a two 
hours’ Church Extension committee meet- 
ing, talked with clergy till 5 o’clock, had 
my dinner, and am off now to an evening 
meeting. Such is the easy, luxurious life 
we bloated prelates lead. 


Ye gentlemen in curacies who sit at home at ease 
How little do ye think upon the labors of our sees. 


I am still in the midst of a Confirmation 
tour, which will not end until next week. 
The week after I have to preach before 
the queen; and nearly every day after 
that, for five weeks, I have to preach or 
speak somewhere or other, until June 18, 
when I hope to get away for my summer 
holidays. 

You may see from this at what a pace 
we “bloated and indolent” English prel- 
ates are living. I doubt if any one of us 
will live as bishop ten years. 

God knows, and he only, how I hate 
patronage. It is the most anxious, thank- 
less, and disappointing duty that any man 
can be called on to perform. 

He is certain to disappoint nineteen out 
of twenty eligible men, and then it is 
twenty to one that the twentieth disap- 
points him! 


Canon MacDonnell accuses me of 
harping on the too famous remark of 
Magee (in his speech of May 2, 1872). 
It was universally quoted in the 
press that “he preferred to see En- 
gland free to England sober.” With 
all explanations I still regard it as in- 
volving a disastrous sophism, a dan- 
gerous error in judgment and a most 
false antithesis. But I have never 
harped on it. So far as I can remem- 
ber, I only once publicly tried to ex- 
pose its falsity, in a speech delivered 
in the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford. 
I did so because I had devoted my 
utmost efforts to awaken the con- 
science of my fellow-countrymen to 
realize the deadliness of a curse which 
Mr. Gladstone in the House of Com- 
mons described as more pernicious 
than those of war, famine, and pesti- 


lence combined; and because at every 
turn the drinksellers were flouting us 
with this epigram, which, whatever 
may have been the intention of the 
speaker, dangerously dazzled and de- 
ceived the multitude. “If you did not 
understand the grounds of my objec- 
tion to the Permissive Bill,” wrote the 
bishop to Canon MacDonnell, “it is 
clear that multitudes besides must 
have misunderstood it too.” For my- 
self, I never did misunderstand it; but, 
having once endeavored to show its 
error, I left it alone. Bishop Magee 
was bitterly and _ disproportionately 
offended by my perfectly fair and hon- 
est criticism, and whereas we had 
been on cordial terms, he suddenly be- 
came cold and hostile without telling 
me the reason till years later. I then 
ventured to say to him, very much 
more plainly than I here write, how 
far better it would have been if he 
had at once let me know that he had 
taken offence. In that case he would 
have received from me, by return of 
post, an expression of the most sin- 
cere regret if, however unwittingly, I 
had misrepresented his meaning and 
wounded his sensitiveness. Nothing 
would have pleased me more than to 
give any explanation which he desired 
of what had been his real meaning. 
He himself afterwards regretted the form 
in which he had expressed his meaning; 
and, in later years, owing to circum- 
stances to which I will not allude, he 
became entirely friendly, and ceased 
to speak of me with disdainful anger 
and contemptuous epithets. I believe 
that the last sermon which he 
preached in London was preached at 
my church by my request. Mr. Glad- 
stone was present, and spoke of it as 
one of the finest sermons he had ever 
heard. That day the bishop—it was 
just before he became Archbishop of 
York—dined with us, and the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, then Bishop of 
Derry, was our other guest. He de- 
scribed the sermon as worthy in parts 
of Bossuet. I had first made the ac- 
quaintance of both when one was 
Dean of Cork and the other Dean of 
Emly, and I happened to sit between 
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them on the platform at the Church 
Congress in Dublin in 1868. The Dean 
of Cork, as he then was, spoke to me 
most kindly about the paper I had 
read, and himself made a speech upon 
it. The last time I saw him was at 
the Athenzum, almost immediately 
before his death, when, in radiant 
spirits, he thanked me heartily for my 
congratulations on his recent promo- 
tion to the Archbishopric of York, which 
threw a vivid gleam of happiness upon 
his closing days, and had, as he ex- 
pressed it, “given him ‘quite a new 
lease of life.’” He was not exempt 
from those faults whic mark all men, 
even the best; but he was a good as 
well as an eminent man, and in these 
volumes may be found many argu- 
ments and opinions of great and per- 
manent value on important subjects. 
There were some of his public lines 
of action with which I cannot honestly 
express any agreement; but his en- 
deavor to procure legal protection for 
the tormented children of bad parents 
is one of many efforts for which he 
deserves all gratitude and praise. 
When Archbishop Tait was ill in 
1869 Archbishop Magee wrote: “Who 
and what a Gladstonian archbishop 
would be, if he resigned or died, God 
only knows.” But the “Gladstonian 
archbishop” in 1882 was Dr. Benson, 
the beloved and saintly prelate who 
has just been taken from us. Dr. 
Magee had himself pointed out his fit- 
ness, and with great prescience indi- 
cated the line he would take if chosen. 
He wrote: “All things considered, age 
especially, he would, perhaps, prove 
the best for the Church. He would 
certainly unite and lead the Bpisco- 
pate better than the Bishop of Dur- 
ham.” I believe that the recognition 
of Dr. Benson’s goodness and of his 
rare qualities of head and heart will 
grow as time goes on. Although I had 
known him ever since we were under- 
graduates—he was only a little senior 
to me—at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
I never got to love him more, or set 
a higher value on his private character 
and public services, than during the 
last eighteen months. As the old 
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palace of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was pulled down by the Puri- 
tans in 1558, the archbishops have now 
no palace at Canterbury, and practi- 
cally use the Deanery as their palace 
during their visits, three times a year 
or oftener, to the premier cathedral. 
I had never before witnessed so 
closely the sunny charm and geniality 
of fatherliness and _ brotherliness 
which characterized his demeanor to 
all with whom he was thrown, from the 
greatest of bores down to the most de- 
lightful of companions, and from the 
oldest bedesman of eighty down to 
the youngest choir-boy of eleven. 
This “sweetness and light,” this power 
of making himself universally be- 
loved, was undoubtedly a great help 
to him in his public work. And how 
admirable had been his career! 
Gifted, both as a youth and as a man, 
with great personal comeliness, he al- 
ways seemed to win all hearts. As a 
boy at school, he had not only had a 
stainless character, but was happy in 
the friendship of two other boys, who 
remained his lifelong intimates—the 
late Dr. Lightfoot, Bishop of Durham, 
and the present Bishop of Durham, 
Dr. Westcott. Even as boys they were 
seriously and unfeignedly religious. 
It is a proud thing for Birmingham 
School, and for their head master, Dr. 
Prince Lee, the first Bishop of Man- 
chester, to have trained at the same 
time three boys, who, though very 
much unlike each other, grew up to 
be among the foremost prelates and 
greatest theologians of their age. Dr. 
Lightfoot and Dr. Westcott have ren- 
dered inestimable services to the elu 
cidation of the text and interpretation 
of the New Testament. Dr. Benson 
was, if a less deep, yet, perhaps, an 
even more graceful scholar than either 
of them. He was fitted for his high 
position by his thorough knowledge of 
and interest in cathedral life, and in 
all branches of liturgical, ecclesiasti- 
eal, and archeeological lore. He als« 
possessed remarkable tact and practi- 
eal ability, large-hearted tolerance, 
genuine sympathy with men who dif- 
fered from him, and a quiet force of 
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persuasive influence. And how bright 
and useful were his labors! He be- 
eame Chancellor’s Medallist at Cam- 
bridge, and Scholar and Fellow of his 
college. There have been few more 
brilliant writers of Latin and Greek 
verse than he. His version of Gray’s 
“Ode on the Death of a Favorite Cat,” 
written in the Medal Examinations, 
became quite famous for its felicity. 
Probably the last Latin elegiacs which 
he ever wrote were written at my re- 
quest, to place under the opus sectile 
memorial of Bishop Phillips Brooks in 
St. Margaret’s church. They were as 
follows :— 


Fervidus eloquio, sacra doctissimus arte, 
Suadendi gravibus vera Deumque viris, 
Quereris ab sedem populari voce regen- 
dam, 
Quereris—ab sedem rapte domumque 
Dei. 
They were rendered by his poet son, 
Mr. Arthur Benson:— 


Fervent with speech, most strong with 
sacred art, 
To light, to lift the struggling human 


heart; 
To feed the flock: thy people’s choice was 
given— 
Required on earth, but ah! preferred to 
heaven. 
The career of the late archbishop 
was indeed enviable. After a _ short 


spell of work under Dr. Goulburn, as 
an assistant-master at Rugby, he at- 
tracted the favorable notice of th« 
prince consort, and while quite a 
young man was chosen the first head- 
master of Wellington College, which 
was one of the memorials of Arthur, 
Duke of Wellington. To start a new 
school nobly and successfully is a 
Herculean task; but no one could have 
achieved it more admirably than Dr. 
Benson. He stamped all the institu- 
tions of the college with his own in- 
dividuality, gave it the motto Herowm 
Filii, and, in the words of his son, 


taught the sons of hero sires 
To be the sires of hero sons. 


Visiting the college, as his guest, at 
an early stage of its career, and 
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preaching to the boys in the tem- 
porary chapel, and meeting them at 
his hospitable table, I saw how kind 
he was, yet how firm; and how nat- 
urally he won the affection of his pu- 
pils. He then became canon and 
chancellor of Lincoln Cathedral, and 
by the singular success and felicity of 
his work there evinced his fitness for 
the arduous post of founding the new 
cathedral and organizing the new dio- 
cese of Truro. At Truro again he won 
the hearts of all the Cornishmen. 
When Archbishop Tait died he was at 
once one of those who were marked 
out by the popular voice as likely to 
succeed him. What his primacy was, 
how deep and real were the services 
which he was enabled to render to the 
Church of England and of Wales in 
dangerous crises, how indefatigable 
were his self-denying labors, how con- 
ciliatory his tone, how firm his princi- 
ples, how large his tolerance, how 
munificent his generosity both to rich 
and poor, is known to all. On Friday, 
October 16, he was laid in his honored 
resting-place, the first archbishop of 
the Reformed Church of England to 
be interred in Canterbury Cathedral, 
in which repose the remains of the 
great majority of the previous pri- 
mates down to Cardinal Pole, who 
died in 1559. The Duke of York, as 
representative of H.M. the queen; 
Prince Charles of Denmark; the repre- 
sentative of the German emperor, and 
of almost every member of the royal 
family were present and laid wreaths 
or floral tributes on his grave. Two 
archbishops, more than thirty bishops, 
several headmasters of our great pub- 
lic schools, some judges and literary 
men, more than three hundred clergy, 
the mayor and corporation of Can- 
terbury; the mayors of other towns; 
the commandants and many officers of 
the soldiers at Canterbury and Dover; 
delegates from the Universities of 
Cambridge, Oxford, Dublin, from vari- 
ous great public bodies, and from 
many schools; the students of St. 
Augustine’s College, boys of the 
King’s School and Clergy Orphan 


School, and not these only but also 
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Roman Catholics, Jews and Noncon- 
formists of ‘all denominations flocked 
to the ancient city on that tempestu- 
ous day to do honor to his beloved 
memory. The universal sorrow mani- 
fested at that impressive and pathetic 
funeral ceremony, together with the 
messages of condolence which flowed 
in from America, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and all parts of the 
world, is the best proof how deep and 
how sincere was the appreciation of 
the work and of the character of the 
92nd Archbishop of Canterbury, 
whose sudden yet happy death almost 
exactly marks the close of the thir- 
teenth century since first the baptism 
of King Ethelbert by St. Augustine 
inaugurated the conversion of the 
Saxon race, and the first establishment 
in England of the Christian faith. 


F. W. FARRAR. 





From The Academy. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S FIRST LOVE.! 

This little book, which the author 
with rare modesty describes as a 
“compilation” tells, for the first time 
connectedly, the story of good Walter 
Scott’s first experiment in wooing. 
The facts are well and briefly mar- 
shalled, and the tale is simply and 
sympathetically told. The writer be- 
lieves—with Lockhart—that Scott’s 
seven years lost in wooing had a pro- 
nounced effect upon his writings, ren- 
dering the thought of love so painful 
that he left much of the love-making 
between his young heroes and hero- 
ines to the imagination of his readers. 
I do not agree that the disappointment 
of the great novelist’s youth had any 
such deterrent effect upon his writ- 
ings. 

I wonder if it has been ever noticed 
how little store Shakespeare set upon 
first loves. His most romantic lovers 
had overpast short swallow flights of 
romance before they followed one 


1 The Story of Sir Walter Scott’s First Love. 
By Adam Scott. 
lace. 


Edinburgh: Macniven & Wal- 
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“who should outstrip all praise and 
make it halt behind her.” What 
Prospero said of Miranda may be said 
of Scott’s second love, whom he mar- 
ried. “O, how delightful,” wrote a 
friend, “to see the lady that is blessed 
with Earl Walter’s love and has mind 
enough to discover the blessing.” 
After their marriage, Scott and his 
wife Charlotte lived in a pretty cot- 
tage, in which they indulged a mutual 
taste for flowers, and where their 
friends were often entertained in their 
one sitting-room, from which loving 
womanly fingers had removed all 
traces of poverty, and good taste more 
than fulfilled the uses of wealth:— 


It was here that, in the ripened glow of 
manhood, he seems to have felt something 
of his real strength, and poured himself 
out in those splendid original ballads 
which were at once to fix his name upon 
the roll of great writers. 


Scott’s first love-affair, with “Lady 
Green Mantle,” lasted for seven years, 
when the lady put an end to it quite 
unexpectedly by marrying another. 
Could she have foreseen the future, it 
would, no doubt, have ended differ- 
ently, for she was worldly wise. That 
she in some measure reciprocated his 
regard there can be little doubt. She 
could appreciate and admire his rising 
poetic talents. They corresponded 
often upon literary matters, in which 
she seems to have had considerable in- 
terest. In 1795, the year before the 
end of the romance, the lady went 
much into society, which her lover 
thought “had not in the least altered 
the meekness of her manners.” But, 
for all his hopefulness, doubts would 
sometimes creep into his mind—‘*mean 
suspicions” the good, trusting soul 
ealled them. In the August of the 
same year he received a letter, in reply 
to one of his own which must have 
been most cunningly worded, for 
Scott, trained as he was to interpret 
documents, could not quite compass its 
meaning. A confidential friend, ta 
whom he showed it, interpreted it fa- 
vorably. She had, however, merely 
temporized, pointing out the impru- 
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dence of a definite engagement, but 
not throwing over her interesting 
lover hastily. It was, however, bet- 
ter than he had expected, for he 
writes :— 


If you were surprised at reading the 
important billet, you msey guess how 
agreeably I was at receiving it; for I had, 
to anticipate disappointment, struggled 1o 
suppress every rising gleam of hope; and 
it would be difficult to describe the mixed 
feelings her letter occasioned, which, entre 
nous, terminated in a very heavy fit of 
crying. 

Writing to Miss Edgeworth in 1818, 
Scott replies to some friendly criticism 
as follows:— 


I have not read one of my poems since 
they were printed, excepting, last year. 
“The Lady of the Lake,” which I liked 
much better than I expected, but not well 
enough to induce me to go through the 
rest. So I may truly say with Macbeth:— 


Iam afraid to think of what I’ve done: [sic] 
Look on’t again I dare not. 


This much of Matilda I recollect (for that 
is not easily forgotten), that she was at- 
tempted from the existing person of a 
lady who is now no more, so that I am 
particularly flattered with your distin- 
guishing it from the others, which are in 
general mere shadows. 


He did not dare to look upon what 
he had done, because he seems 
strangely to have undervalued his own 
work. The truth being that his ideas 
and his pen flowed so rapidly, and 
with so little mental effort, that his 
works must have seemed to him the 
result of a purely mechanical process. 
Authors are apt to value their work, 
often erroneously, according to the 
amount of labor expended upon it. 

The real name of “Green Mantle” 
was the rather uneuphonious one of 
Wilamina. 


She was the only child and the heiress 
of a cadet of the ancient family of Inver- 
may, who afterwards became Sir John 
Wishart Belches Stuart, Bart., of 
Fettercairn. Her mother was the eldest 
daughter of David, sixth earl of Leven 
and fifth of *‘elville. 
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The materials from which the story 
is derived are not very full. Indeed, 
Lockhart, in his life of Scott, touches 
upon the affair but lightly. The lovers 
met frequently :— 


It was a proud night with me [wrote 
Scott] when I first found that a pretty 
young woman could think it worth her 
while to sit and talk with me, hour after 
hour, in the corner of a ballroom, while all 
the world were capering in our view. 


After this they “read together, rode 
together, and sat together.’ When 
apart they corresponded, and Scott 
“constituted himself her literary men- 
tor.” She admired his rising talents 
loved his society, and led him onward 
from hope to hope. He visited her 
from time to time at her home at In- 
vermay. But the girl was more likely 
to be moved by self-interest than by 
sentiment; she valued herself highly, 
and a struggling young lawyer with a 
taste for poetry, did not quite come up 
to her expectations. When a wealthy 
young baronet, with the addition of a 
banking business, appeared upon. the 
scene, there was no question between 
the two suitors. “Lady Greenmantle” 
passed quietly out of the poet’s life, 
marrying Sir William Forbes, who 
remained to the end one of his wor- 
thiest and best friends. 

Scott, who was one of the proudest 
and manliest of men, endured the dis 
appointment, as he afterwards en- 
dured more real and more bitter trials, 
calmly and philosophically. The ex- 
perience enabled him to describe a 
first love: ‘a fanciful creature of our 
own rather than a reality. We build 
statues of snow, and weep when they 
melt.” 

Scott’s first love was divinely fair, 
golden haired and blue eyed. I be- 
lieve, if all the elderly men, in our 
own islands at least, could join in a 
general confession of their first loves. 
most of the objects of worship would 
be found to have been blondes—the 
princesses in the fairy tales were cer- 
tainly fair, and that is an element in 
support of the conjecture. But does 
the remembrance of one’s first love 
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affect or condition one’s after life? 
Not very often, I fear! The sweet 
young face, the threads of gold, the 
azure which we thought infinite—it 
may be even the ripple of light laugh- 
ter, and a disdainful or a tantalizing 
or a loving word, may linger on the 
memory like a dream. But the soul 
of the idol, where is it? Where are 
the sweetness, the simplicity, the 
purity, the tenderness, and the truth 
which made our fairy princess some- 
thing above all the daughters of 
earth? All, all are gone! We loved 
a fantasy, a delusion. The Fair One 
with the Golden Locks was a mere 
woman, not even the very best of her 
kind. In after life we knew others 
lovelier and more loving, and blessed 
our stars that the first crude essay 
in love had no permanent results. 

Scott’s first love affair was, how- 
ever, it must be admitted, something 
far more serious than such fancies 
usually are, for he was a man singu- 
larly free from even the ordinary van- 
ity of youth. So little a squire of 
dames that, when a young and pretty 
girl, “a pretty young woman,” as he 
unfelicitously called her, had deigned 
to sit with him in a corner of a ball- 
room, he was very much surprised. 
He was at this time, be it noted, the 
centre of a gay circle of young wits, 
over whom he never failed to exhibit 
a remarkable ascendancy. He was, 
moreover, pronounced by the _ best 
judges (his female admirers) to be “a 
comely creature.” 

He had outgrown the sallowness of early 
ill-health, and had a fresh, brilliant com- 
plexion. His eyes were clear, open, and 
well set, with a changeful radiance, to 
which teeth of the most regular whiteness 
lent their assistance, while the noble ex- 
panse and elevation of the brow gave to 
the whole aspect a dignity far above the 
charm of mere features. His smile was 
always delightful; and I can easily fancy 
[writes Lockhart] the peculiar intermix- 
ture of tenderness and gravity, with play- 
ful, innocent hilarity and humor in the 
expression, as being well calculated to fix 
a fair lady’s eye. His figure, tall, much 


above the usual standard, was cast in the 
mould of a young Hercules. 
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Scott was as unconscious of his 
physical endowments as he was diffi- 
dent about his mental power. Quiet. 
manly, modest, he was the kind of 
man upon whom female beauty could 
exert its power most easily. Miss 
Carpenter, who became the dear part- 
ner of his life, was, I venture to say 
worth a thousand “Green Mantles.” 
Her character in some ways resem- 
bled that of Scott, for she was pru- 
dent and calm and wise. Scott wrote 
thus of her to his mother:— 


Without tlying into raptures—for I must 
assure you that my judgment as well as 
my affections are consulted upon this 
ocecasion—without flying into raptures, 
then, I may safely assure you that her 
temper is sweet and cheerful, her under- 
standing good, and, what I know will give 
you pleasure, her principles of religion very 
serious. 


Seven years of flying into raptures 
upon waxen wings had made the 
young poet wondrous wise. Miss Car- 
penter was, in many respects, the very 
antithesis of his former fancy, but she 
likewise was, ‘we are told, rich in per- 
sonal attractions:— 


A complexion of the clearest and light- 
est olive; eyes large, deep set and dazzling, 
of the finest Italian brown; and a pro- 
fusion of silken tresses, black as the 
raven’s wing; her address hovering be- 
tween the reserve of a young and pretty 
Englishwoman, who has not mingled 
largely in general society, and a certain 
natural archness and gaiety that suited 
well the accompaniment of a French 
accent. 


The first love was in no ways su- 
perior to the second, save only in hav- 
ing been unattainable. This made 
her linger in Scott’s memory with 
other dreams of youth. In after 
years, when his successful rival, but 
best of friends, had helped him in the 
hour of trial, Scott wrote of the oc- 
eurrence in his diary:— 


In what scenes have not Sir William and 
I borne share together, desperate and al- 
most bloody affrays, rivalries, deep 
drinking matches, and finally, with the 
kindest feelings on both sides, somewhat 
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separated by his retiring within the 
bosom of his family, and I moving little 
beyond mine. It is fated that our planets 
should cross though, and that at the 
periods most interesting to me—down— 
down—a hundred thoughts! 


But for all such passing illusions to 
“Lady Green Mantle,” the deep and 
real love of Scott’s nature was for his 
own dear, true wife; his companion in 
joy and sorrow; deeply tried by afflic- 
tion, such as Lady Forbes never knew. 
There is a very tender and touching 
passage somewhere in Lockhart, 
where Scott describes himself as sit- 
ting alone in his study, the fire dying 
in the grate like his own sinking 
spirit,’ my poor Charlotte would hav« 
been in the room half a score of times 
to ask a hundred kind of questions.” 
His grief was hopeless, terrible:— 


I am afraid poor Charles found me 
weeping. I do not know what other folks 
feel, but with me the hysterical passion 
that impels tears is a terrible violence—a 
sort of throttling sensation—then suc- 
ceeded by a state of dreamy stupidity, in 
which I ask if my poor Charlotte can 
actually be dead. 

Beside such real love and real despair, 
the picture of “the pretty young 
woman fades out like a fairy vision 
in the light of truth. 

GEORGE NEWCOMEN. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
OF WOMEN IN ASSEMBLIES. 

I propose in the present paper to 
treat of the question of woman’s co- 
operation with man in public work 
from a single point of view. I wish 
to support the general proposition that 
a real discussion of important matters, 
on which practical action is to follow, 
is impossible by men in any assembly 
in which women sit with them as fel- 
low-debaters and fellow-voters. By 
real discussion I mean a _ discussion 
which shall be at once fair, exhaus- 
tive, and penetrating to all the vital 
issues of the matter. I make the 


proposition general because I believe 
the impossibility to be founded on a 
necessary relation between men and 
women, a relation as old as the Gar- 
den of Eden, or as any historic or 
semi-historic record. If this aspect of 
the matter has struck others, it nas 
not, so far as I know, been publicly 
noticed, and it is possible that, unless 
noticed in the abstract, it would not 
force itself upon the general attention 
till public mischief had resulted in va- 
rious directions from the neglect of it. 

It will be granted that, with excep- 
tions, woman is physically weaker 
than man. It will be granted also 
that, with a few or no exceptions, she 
has enormous influence over him. If 
I could find a stronger word than 
enormous I would use it without fear. 
How did she obtain it? By fascina- 
tion. Fascination is a word of wide 
and vague meaning, and therefore is 
a suitable one. One does not want to 
tie down fascination to one or two 
special methods, we are concerned 
chiefly with its results. Ugly women 
have fascinated men, and pretty ones, 
and talkative ones and silent ones 
where found. I am not sure that a 
woman both ugly and silent has often 
reigned supreme, but I may be wrong. 
If so she probably spoke to some pur- 
pose once. If they have all prevailed, 
it must have been from something 
which they had in common. The qual- 
ity in common may be expressed by 
the word fascination. May fascina- 
tion be described (not defined) as an 
effect not wholly dependent on the 
facts of the case? Woman’s strength 
lies in having something to grant 
which can only be granted to the fa- 
vored;1 also in establishing such a re- 
lation with the other sex that any at- 
tempt to snatch the favor roughly will 
be resented by other possible aspi- 
rants to it. From this has resulted a 
different way of speaking to the man 
from the man’s way of speaking to 
her; an unfair way, let us say at once, 
if we assume the point of view and 
the object aimed at by both sexes to 


1 It is a proverb that “kissing goes by favor.” 
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be the same. And there has resulted, 
too, that woman has prevailed to have 
it assumed as a social axiom that the 
way shall be different, and to have the 
sense of its unfairness lost in the sense 
of the objects of intercourse being dif- 
ferent, as between man and man and 
between woman and man. And at 
this early period of my remarks I can 
conceive a champion of woman’s pub- 
lic appearances saying, “Oh, but this 
is all so antediluvian. It is assuming 
the perpetuity of an old-fashioned re- 
lation. This old-fashioned relation is 
one of the very things we are inci- 
dentally going to destroy.” It is of no 
use to reply, “Are you?’ The other 
side will not regard the question as 
conclusive. And it is enough to call 
the attention of the impartial to the 
fact that the very women who wish 
to establish the right to every respon- 
sible public appearance are, rather 
more than the old-fashioned woman, 
precise upon the point of etiquette, 
rather more ready than the old-fash- 
ioned woman to say, “Oh, of course, 
he could not contradict a woman,” 
“Of course he could not say that to 
me, because I am a woman.” Roughly 
speaking, men are polite to one an- 
other because they fear something; 
they fear retaliation. And this retalia- 
tion is a defence of exactly the same 
kind as their attack. And, roughly 
speaking, they know that words may 
be backed up by deeds, which, as be- 
tween themselves, are exactly of the 
same kind. Ignoring all the finer is- 
sues of feeling which have grown up 
upon these original fears, such are the 
foundations of manly courtesy, with 
the result that manly courtesy is un- 
exaggerated, tempered, and moder- 
ately truth-telling. That is, it fears no 
plain speaking but such as a man must 
give an account for to his equal. 
There is no shrinking whatever in an 
assembly of men from expressing the 
sense that folly is folly, and had bet- 
ter be cut short as soon as possible. 
And on this expression, and the fear 
of it, is all sensible and fruitful debate 
founded. No man yet has gained in- 
fluence in a useful public assembly of 
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men who had not been made to feel 
that he had conquered a hostile atmo- 
sphere and could live in it. He has 
been made to feel that he is accept- 
able to a body of men who, while 
friendly to all comers, would have 
shown their sense of a fool or a bore. 
It is not said from love of paradox, 
but from conviction which could be 
justified in detail, that the Possibility 
of rudeness is the indispensable con- 
dition of a good school, though rarely 
used. ° 

And there is no doubt that, neglect- 
ing the finer issues which are results 
and aftergrowths, the courtesy of 
man to woman is founded on the fear 
of retaliation, but what a different re- 
taliation it is! The retaliation is the 
loss of favor, and the whole attitude 
of man to woman is a request for fa- 
vor. “Here is this antediluvianism 
again,” says the New Woman. But 
the New Woman, like the Old, can dis- 
pense favor, except perhaps that she 
wishes to be asked for it rather more, 
and that she dispenses less. It results 
from this that in discussion woman, 
within her womanly limits, speaks to 
man pretty much as she likes, and will 
continue to do so. She will continue 
to do so whether emperors or presi- 
dents govern and whatever be the 
limits of suffrage. She will do so 
not as voter or non-voter but as 
woman. There is no form of govern- 
ment which has not been already 
tried, and under all of them the re- 
lation of man to woman has been the 
same—that of a despicable and cow- 
ardly tyrant whose every toil has been 
undertaken for her sake, who has been 
rewarded by her smile and abashed by 
her frown, and two-thirds of whose 
spoil, holy or unholy, she has less ap- 
propriated than had thrown upon her. 

I shall by this iime be gleefully re- 
minded that the principle of the ad- 
mission of women into assemblies 


which propose to take practical and 
legislative action founded on discus- 
sion has already been established in 
more than one sphere, and that I can- 
not hope to push back the hands of the 
It is so. And the whole ques- 


clock. 
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tion of the public development of 
women has been attended with asser- 
tions of limitation of their ultimate 
intentions which it is difficult to think 
can have been believed by any one at 
the time they were made, and which 
certainly were not believed by the op- 
ponents of the general principle. This 
system, however, of laying down a 
new limitation to demands at every 
step, and then crying out for logic, is 
not confined to the woman’s move- 
ment, though it has been more sys- 
tematically used there than in any 
political departure. 

It will be well first for any reader 
who has attended a discussion club 
where the sexes are mixed to try and 
remember what has generally hap- 
pened at these comparatively harmless 
institutions. No make-believe is ab- 
solutely harmless, but here, since prac- 
tical action does not result, there has 
already been opportunity to study 
facts, which have developed them- 
selves freely because no exasperation 
of a cause won or lost has followed. 
In mixed discussion clubs I think it 
will be allowed by the impartial that 
the arguments of the women are not 
really met and answered. I mean that 
the men consciously do not dissect and 
answer them as thoroughly as they 
ean. The women think they do. This 
is all part of the usual social game, 
with its usual limitations. It is much 
like mixed lawn tennis. The real 
deadly unapproachable serve does not 
get delivered by the man to the 
woman, not even to the professed 
lawn-tennis-playing woman. If the 
man has had a nice father and mother 
I defy him to deliver it. In this mat- 
ter of the body the women are more 
ready to acknowledge this, though 
they often dispute it; but in the mat- 
ter of the discussion club the same 
thing happens, though it is not so 
readily acknowledged by the sex. And 
why are the arguments not really dis- 
sected? The man fears loss of favor. 
The retaliation of fair argument he 
does not fear, but something else; 
something disturbing of social pleas- 
antnesses to come. And the conse- 
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quence is that the women are apt to 
go prosing on, with infinite self-belief, 
innocent of the sturdy interruption 
which would be administered to 
males. There is mischief even here, 
for it leaves in females the sense that 
that which is not is; and it is a sense 
to which as a sex they are already too 
prone. And it leaves especially a 
sense of having vanquished males and 
left them behind; from which comfort- 
able platform they step forth to other 
and more practical conquests. 

I would appeal also to those who 
have taken part in serious meetings 
upon subjects in which both sexes are 
interested, and at which both are 
speakers, to consider whether latitude 
of subject, and exceeding of time- 
limits, and silence of men in the face 
of direct observations, is not conceded 
to women in such assemblies. And I 
should like to ask the question whether 
it is not felt that among gentlefolk it 
must always be so, and to ask all to 
consider the import of such facts, if 
there be fact in what I say, upon the 
admission of women to yet more prac- 
tical public discussions. 

It will be well to give it a more de- 
tailed illustration of what is likely to 
happen by the free blending of women 
with men in discussions from which 
the most important action is to follow, 
by considering the case of parish coun- 
cils. Here, of course, the system is 
already in full swing. Women are al- 
ready important factors in them. Let 
us take a purely imaginary case of a 
small country parish. It is in these 
small country parishes that more im- 
portant results might follow from the 
act under which they are created than 
in any other. In such places it has 
always been taken for granted that 
two or three houses round the village 
green will manage everything. The 
parson’s is one, the squire’s, or the so- 
called squire’s, is another; and there 
are two or three more who are per- 
mitted to dine with these. There is a 
great deal of management of small 
local rights going on in a small par- 
ish. In these rights a great deal of 
law is really involved, and in the 
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course of years a great deal of law 
and right is given up; and this 
through the presumption that every- 
thing will be managed by these two 
or three families. The peasant has 
lost all initiative, and in scorn of this 
loss Lord Salisbury offered him a cir- 
cus instead of a council. It is difficult 
enough in any case to bring him back 
to a true and wise initiative. Yet it 
can be done. There are parishes 
where peasants and small tradesmen 
can be brought to vote one of their 
own number into the chair in the pres- 
ence of the parson and the squire. 
At first, where it comes, it will be 
done with strain and rudeness, but 
later, when the institution works as 
a thing of course, it will be done 
naturally and without strain or rude- 
ness. I am not meaning that a peas- 
ant or a small tradesman should 
always be in the chair, and a land- 
owner or titled person never, but that 
the right of the small person to be 
there when his interests are real, or 
his personality influential, needs es- 
tablishing, and among males meeting 
for business can be established. But 
put a woman or two among them and 
the whole mutual relation is altered. 
The peasant and the small tradesman 
will stand or sit tongue-tied in their 
presence, She herself will rise with 
easy nerve, and will perhaps speak on 
and on; and if, as will more often hap- 
pen, her remarks are towards the Tory 
side, the case of the uninfluential will 
never be presented. And I wish the 
reader to remark that this silence and 
deference will be conceded to her, not 
as property-owner, if she be one, but 
as woman. To the property-owner as 
such a certain plainness of speech and 
standing up for themselves will come 
to the uninfluential, at first with rude- 
ness and, as a habit of firm discussion 
sets in, without it. But the presence 
of a woman or two may make parish 
councils inoperative on the side of the 
peasant forever. A perception of this 
probably increases the willingness of 
Tories to see them there, and not only 
there, but in other public places. And 
if in this small place the lady happens 
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to be a titled one, and it happens very 
frequently, then her influence in si- 
lencing discussion, in quietly manag- 
ing that things shall be decided her 
way, will be out of all proportion to 
the position which she would have 
held there as a man of whatever sta- 
tion. And here one may fitly recall 
how Dr. Johnson with wise sarcasm 
observed that the influence of woman 
over Man was so supereminent that 
the law had wisely deprived her of 
all legal rights which were possible. 

The real public mischief is that 
things will not get themselves 
thrashed out in her presence, but this 
can better be considered where we 
speak of her presence on some wider 
field. And of this mischief the root 
mischief is that to very many the 
things will appear to have been 
thrashed out when they are not, and 
especially to herself and to her sex. 
This is not a mere negative evil, it is 
a positive one, introducing the poison 
of a false consciousness as to facts 
into the body politic. 

If the mischief of their presence can 
be seen more acutely on fhe small im- 
portant stage of a parish council, it 
can be seen working evil over a wider 
area and as affecting more general in- 
terests on a municipal council. And 
here comes in the all-important ques- 
tion of humor. Women are not with- 
out humor, and’ in the few instances 
in which it has been controlled and 
chiselled enough to give a finish to lit- 
erary power it has been of a rare and 
delicate kind. But in the general in- 
tercourse of life, humor, or humor so- 
called, between man and woman has 
been exercised under unfair conditions 
(if we are to look at the humor alone), 
and the unfairness of the conditions 
will be recognized by women who 
have added any large qualities of 
mind to their womanly ones. The 
matter is a part of what I said at first 
about the retaliation feared being dif- 
ferent in kind. In general society a 
woman may practically say what she 
likes to a man, and from time to time 
rudeness from her passes for wit by a 
tacit consent. And the man takes it, 
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or answers in other tones, for the rea- 
sons that I originally gave, that he 
fears a different retaliation, and that 
his objects in society are other than 
verbal success. Habits introduced 
with the blood are not thrown off by 
entering a council hall, and there they 
will be mischievous. The women who 
wish to enter council halls are the last 
to wish to throw them off. Nor is 
there any serious wish on the part of 
males that women of any type should 
do so. 

But such considerations have a very 
serious bearing upon the possible en- 
tering of Parliament by women. It 
is not to be denied that there is some 
serious danger of their ultimately doing 
so. This would be the natural result 
of their voting at all, and of con- 
cessions already made, whatever prot- 
estations may be expedient from time 
to time. It has come within the re- 
gion of possible danger through the 
tendency of either side to coquet with 
the female vote when the polling of 
the constituencies threatens to be well 
balanced. This coquetry is, perhaps, 
a little more pronounced among Tory 
members through a not ill-founded be- 
lief in the Toryism of the bulk of 
women. And it leaves more to be ex- 
plained from them, because such an 
admission of women is contrary to the 
general set of their principles. 
Whereas the employment of women 
(and so naturally the voting of women) 
has always been akin to the general 
re-examination of the framework of 
society which seems essential to Rad- 
icalism. And before glancing at the 
probable results, as affecting honest 
discussion, of admitting women to 
Parliament let us look at what is tak- 
ing place around us, their joining men 
in public dinners where speeches are 
delivered, and where they themselves 
deliver them. If there be an enjoy- 
able element in the dining parties of 
clubs and societies in what does it con- 
sist? In easy freedom, in the possibil- 
ity of natural badinage, in the cutting 
short of a bore even, if need be. That 


a certain sequence of speeches will be 
delivered more or less in decorous si- 
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lence where the sexes are mixed is not 
to be denied. They will probably be 
listened to, whether liked or not. But 
will the easy freedom of enjoyment 
remain? These remarks, and many 
more besides them, are certainly not 
specially made by those who are 
averse to female society as such, they 
are even made by those specially alive 
to the charm of mixed social inter- 
course, aS opposed to meetings where 
the real ventilation of public topics is 
the reason of the gathering, though its 
form be convivial. The introduction 
of the matter would be impertinent 
but for the light it may throw on some 
part, at least, of the results following 
from a Parliament which shall be 
open to both sexes, and into which 
even a few women shall have entered. 

The time when veterans like Mr. 
Gladstone were entering it is with rea- 
son believed to have been a_ great 
time of Parliament. The reminis- 
cences of the very old may still be 
gathered by those who are admitted to 
them, and they may be found abun- 
dantly in memoirs. And the general 
impression left of this time is, that it 
was a time of great freedom of ex- 
pression. Humor, often boisterous 
humor, was allowed to play freely 
over the solemn subjects of debate, 
and in this way reality of treatment 
was attained. The matters really 
were discussed, and the vital points 
were not shirked; and those who were 
not pertinent or interesting were left 
under no self-delusions. When it is 
sometimes pretended that women 
would raise the tone of debates by 
preventing freedom, there is an utter 
confusion of thought. There is no 
reason to suppose that there would 
arise a less venomous way of looking 
at things by women taking places in 
Parliament. The restraining men 
from saying what they have to say. 
in the way in which they would natu- 
rally say it amongst themselves, would 
be not a good but a real evil, tending 
to prevent the fatuity of solemn pre- 
tences from being exposed, and turn- 
ing debate from an engine for getting 
at the realities of the case, into a se- 
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quence of decorous declamations, not 
really contradicted on the points in 
which contradiction and exposure are 
necessary. In this matter the mere 
fluency of woman is not so much a 
qualification as a drawback. That she 
is capable of making speeches of a cer- 
tain length no one doubts, nor 
speeches of a set coherent cogency. 
The vital point is that the mere pres- 
ence of her sex must necessarily dis- 
turb the freedom of style and the pos- 
sibility of rudeness where necessary, 
which is indispensable to the real 
treatment of public questions. 

It is much to the point to remark 
that on many less observed platforms 
there is little doubt that she is hinder- 
ing that reality of treatment now. 
Even in a matter which seems to give 
more than any other a promise of her 
beneficial agency, her appointment as 
guardian of the poor, I believe that 
her presence in debate among other 
male guardians, considered as a ham- 
pering presence, stopping the free play 
of natural remark and contradiction, 
and securing to her own share of as- 
sertion and discussion a far larger im- 
munity from refiection by reason of 
her sex than her influence and posi- 
tion could give if she were male, is 
more calculated to do harm by the 
hampering of truth than her special 
aptitudes for finding out certain facts 
of public import could do good. Un- 
reality, and the thin dropping of un- 
contradicted assertion, a lack of 
contradiction which to a large extent 
must always come to her by reason of 
her sex, must, I think, outbalance the 
advantage of her sitting at the board. 
Yet these are but illustrative matters, 
and it is in view of a danger of wider 
and more vital operation on broader 
fields that the remarks are offered. 
At the risk of repetition I say in fewer 
words. that the vital object of debate 
is that the realities which underlie a 
matter, and which often come out best 
by collision, by contradiction, and by 
irritating interruption, should be re- 
vealed there and then in the council 
chamber. That whenever claims may 
be made by New Women, the radical 
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relations of man to woman have been 
settled by nature long ago; that these 
are incompatible with an uncompro- 
mising sifting of truth in common pub- 
lic debate; and that this public debate 
whether in the large field of Parlia- 
ment, or in the lesser fields of parish 
councils, hospital boards, or boards of 
guardians, and especially in boards 
which relate to public education, is of 
more importance to a nation than any 
cther things. If there be any truth in 
this point of view, it would seem to 
follow from it that the public func- 
tions of women would be limited to 
the collecting of evidence, which men 
must afterwards debate. This seems 
at first sight arrogant on the part of 
males. And there is no doubt that it 
will be received with indignation by 
those who are most serious in the 
claims which they make for public 
position. But it has a really humble 
side. The sarcasm of Johnson is 
worth attending to. So supereminent 
is the influence of woman over man 
that we must protect ourselves. By 
rightly constituted men, women will 
never be subjected to the immediate 
sifting or heckling in public debates 
which we must needs give to one an- 
other; and those who respect woman 
much and love their country more, 
must in self-protection do their best 
to keep her out of them. 


CHARLES SELBY OAKLEY. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
“OF WOMEN IN ASSEMBLIES.” 


A REPLY. 


The value of one ounce of practice 
being by general consent accredited as 
worth pounds of theory is the only ex- 
cuse I offer for this article. It has 
lately been advanced in this review as 
a truism that the self-consciousness of 
sex prevents men from being outspoken 
and businesslike on such public boards 
as have women members. I prefer to 
contend that the meeting together of 
men and women for public work lessens 
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exaggerated sex-consciousness by bring- 
ing men and women together on a 
sound and easy union of common duty. 

Thirteen years’ experience as poor- 
law guardian, member of a_ rural 
sanitary authority, and frequenter of 
parish vestries, with just one oppor- 
tunity (by invitation) of arguing an im- 
portant subject before quarter sessions, 
on a matter in which that body and 
several of the boards of guardians 
throughout the county were at variance, 
followed by further experience under 
the Local Government Act 1894, both as 
rural district councillor and first chair- 
man of a parish council, ought to entitle 
me to speak on the utility of the joint 
work of the sexes in local government; 
even though my statement be regarded 
—as of necessity it must be—as an er 
parte one. 

The theory which has been ventilated 
in this review is so charged with life- 
destroying character that we women, 
most of us being proud to be united to 
men by near and dear ties, may well be 
excused if we fail to accept anything so 
derogatory to the character of men in 
general. We are told that the inherent 
differences of sex so dominate the 
nature of men as to preclude full and 
free discussion on their part of any sub- 
ject when women are present. “That 
things will appear to be threshed out, 
but will not be threshed, and yet they 
will appear so to the woman,” and that 
she, the woman, will delude herself 
with having been victorious when in 
reality she has not been clearsighted 
enough to correctly apprehend the 
situation. This reticence on the part of 
men will be owing to some “fascina- 
tion” which women always possess, and 
which men must always feel, because 
this “fascination” has existed since the 
days of the Garden of Eden. And yet, 
propounding this theory as to the in- 
ability of men to be businesslike and 
candid, the writer goes on to say, “And 
yet men would not like women to lose 
this ‘fascination’ even in the council 
hall!’ And further, alas! “This great 
sensitiveness is so extensive that even if 
women be old and ugly—unless possibly 
they keep silence—there is no guarantee 


that this dominating ‘fascination’ of the 
sex will not tongue-tie male auditors.” 
Now, I think we should ask, where are 
we? Surely at a point where pathos is 
dissolved in bathos! 

It would seem that women are akin to 
serpents, which, whether beautiful, old, 
or ugly exercise in a greater or lesser 
degree so dangerous a fascination that 
men must be protected from having to 
face them. They are advised to double 
round and scotch them if they can, 
the result of which advice, if taken, 
will be that the snakes—i.e., the 
women—will thrive and multiply in 
the land of public debate. There is 
another suggestion to protect men, 
and that is that women might “be 
allowed to collect evidence for men to 
use in debate.” We therefore presume 
that there should be an end to women 
giving evidence before committees of 
the Houses of Parliament or Royal 
Commissions. In the future we ought 
to lose such valuable testimony as was 
given years ago by Miss Louisa Twini2z 
on workhouse management, or that of 
Dr. Annie M‘Call and other ladies be- 
fore the recent Commission on Mid- 
wifery. We should dispense with that 
verbal testimony which from time to 
time able and philanthropic women can 
give to the nation. 

We are asked to believe “that the pos- 
sibility of rudeness is the indispensable 
condition of public debate;” that women 
will never—by rightly constituted men 
—be subjected to that heckling and sift- 
ing which those “who love their coun- 
try” give to men. Therefore womeu 
should be kept not only out of Parlia- 
ment, where they would intensify the 
already too venomous style of debate, 
but also off local councils. 

Those who are conversant with the 
modern work of women in local govern- 
ment know that even if women have 
not been exactly heckled on boards of 
guardians, they have certainly not been 
received with uniform courtesy. The 
success of lady guardians has not been 
due to any fascination which has struck 
dumb their male co-workers. but to the 
signal ability and ease with which they 
have grasped the possibilities of the 
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poor law. This has doubtless been in 
part owing to their superior knowledge 
to men of the needs and characters of 
the poor. 

The women who have taken part in 
such forms of local government as have 
been open to them do not believe—nor 
do the public who have watched the 
joint work of men and women on boards 
of guardians believe—tuat the presence 
of women has stulified freedom of 
speech or discussion for men, The 
Local Government Board and both 
Houses of Parliament have in every 
way encouraged the election of women, 
both as poor-law guardians and as 
members of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. Those governing powers have 
realized that poor law work cannot be 
thoroughly done without the co-opera- 
tion of women. Both sexes can bring 
to the application of the poor law the 
tuu complement of facts, and in this 
way both the poor and the public have 
been the gainers. I will give as an ex- 
ample of the need of the womanly mind 
the consideration of three of those acts 
of Parliament which for brevity I will 
call Permissive Acts—they may be 
applied or not applied—viz., the Notifi- 
cation of Diseases, the Vaccination, and 
the Cow Sheds and Dairies Acts. Who 
would say but that women ought to 
have a voice and vote in the working of 
those acts, or that the interest of women 
in those acts should be confined “to 
collecting evidence for men to debate” 
thereon? There have been most full 
and free discussions of the working of 
those acts on councils composed of men 
and women, and surely it is reductio ad 
absurdum to suppose that the most sus- 
ceptible of men to female influence felt 
unequal to say all he required to. 

If it be granted, as indeed it must be, 
that questions will sometimes arise 
touching the most miserable side of the 
relations of the sexes, I can say that 
from my fifteen years’ experience there 
need be no reticence in, discussion, ex- 
cept that which is of pre-eminent impor- 
tance in all public work, viz., the choice 
of fitting and appropriate language. 

Long before the modern movement 
had arisen among women for taking 
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their share in local government, they 
and men had worked together on joint 
boards for the management of refuges 
for fallen women and kindred institu- 
tions. “To the pure all things are 
pure.” A loathS8Some subject carries 
with itself an antidote for all except 
those who, if they have attained office, 
are really not fit to act as public repre- 
sentatives. 

Parish councils have been in existence 
so brief a time that it is not possible to 
report much experience, but so far as 
that experience has gone it has tended 
to show that the presence of women, far 
from being considered a hindrance by 
man, has been valued and appreciated 
by them. Two at least of the lady 
chairmen who were elected at the first 
election were unanimously chosen by 
councils composed entirely of small vil- 
lage traders and laborers, in one case 
dashed with the Nonconforming ele- 
ment. One at least of those lady chair- 
men (Mrs. Barker of Sherfield) dealt 
with the powers under the act in so 
systematic and exhaustive a manner 
as to serve, in my humble opinion, as a 
pattern for many a parish council under 
male control. Both Mrs. Barker and 
myself (though unknown to each other): 
resigned at the end of our first year of 
office, strangely enough for the same 
reasons. Both were anxious that the 
educational power of the chair of parish 
councils should not crystallize, and botlr 
were desirous of proving beyond a 
doubt that a woman could act as chair- 
man and returning officer at the annual 
parish elections. This would have been 
impossible had we been candidates for 
office. By singular good luck one, if not 
both, the elections were decided by the 
casting vote of the lady chairman. Be- 
fore the publication of this review Mrs. 
Barker will have given her most inter- 
esting experience at the conference of 
the Women’s Emancipation Union held 
in London. 

If we could gather together the opin- 
ions of those women pioneers who have 
borne the brunt and burden of the day 
as co-workers with men in public as- 
semblies, there is little doubt but that 
their testimony would tend to show that 
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sex distinction has been much less 
oppressive than even they hoped it 
could be. It is not far-fetched to sug: 
gest that the novel position assumed by 
them minimized sex fascination. Men 
possibly regarded them as hybrid crea- 
tures, partaking of the characteristics 
of two species, curiosities of nature; 
but, like all hybrids, limited in sexual 
power, therefore (though, like the mule, 
good for hard work and surefootedness) 
of depreciated value in the scheme of 
nature. 

I think we touch the crux of the 
matter when we say that a great van- 
tage-ground has been taken from men 
who have to sit with women on local 
boards. It is less easy to air a sex 
biassed opinion, or give a sex biassed 
ruling, than of yore. In the past but 
few men cared to earn the gratitude of 
women by being enthusiastic on the 
woman’s side of a question. It was 
much more comfortable when only one 
side need be debated, and that the male 
side. Though, according to Mr. Oakley, 
two thirds .of the spoil (I question the 
proportion), “holy or unholy,” gained by 
men may be appropriated by the women 
they favor, there will always be some 
women. who will appreciate simple 
justice above all the good things of this 
life. 

This terrible theory of the impossi- 
bility of men doing justice to business 
in the presence of women has been 
backed up by a quotation from Dr. 
Johnson. It is now more than a cen- 
tury since the grand old lexicographer 
was placed in his grave, and men and 
women and theories have moved on 
since then. Yet I cannot say an unkind 
word of Dr. Johnson. His practice in 
regard to women so often excelled his 
precepts; the good husband of an old 
wife, the kind protector of destitute 
women, even to the sheltering of some 
of them for years in his own home, has 
gained my love. Even to the wealthy 
and fascinating Mrs. Piozzi he could 
blurt out his opinions. He never be- 
came weak-kneed in the presence of 


women. 


Experience has taught some of us that 
many men are more fearful of ventilat- 
ing their opinions before members of 
great ability among their own sex than 
they are of enforcing opinions opposed 
to those of women. The fear of woman 
is as nothing compared to the fear of 
a clever scathing male tongue. 

Women have desired that their public 
work should be on the broad line of 
homo man—“male and female created 
He them”—not on the narrow one of sex 
affinity, much less of sex antagonism. 
George Meredith, by deep and generous 
intuition, has sounded in his latest 
work the revolt of women from sex 
appreciation alone. A too late enlight- 
ened husband is made to say: “I do not 
believe that anything higher than re- 
spect can be given to a woman;” and 
again “When... woman _ breathes 
into us she wings a beast.” How differ- 
ent are these sentiments from those of 
Mr. Oakley, who would base all human 
relationships between men and women 
on sex fascination alone! 

If the disorder be but half as bad as 
it is represented, there can be only one 
certain cure. We must have an in- 
crease in the representation of women. 
Women cannot go back, it is undesirable 
from the enemy’s point of view that 
they should remain where they are, con- 
sequently they must go forward. This 
will reduce the number of men likely to 
be affected, and secure for women the 
exercise of those higher qualities of 
mind, heart, and brain which belong 
alike to spiritually-minded men and 
women. Every age has. produced 
women for whom the serious concerns 
of life have had a greater attraction 
than its pleasures. The Vestal Virgin 
exists no longer but as a pure symbol. 
The Sister of Charity has been for ages 
among us. The spear of progress 
presses us on. This generation of 
women is awake not only to the need 
of religious but also of civic devotion on 
the part of women to do battle with 
‘dirt, discomfort, and disease.” 


HARRIETT McILQUHAM. 
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had brought me his regiment to his 
native town. 

Lost was I in such-like musings (tis 
a way of mine), when Luke did stretch 
a long arm athwart me for to turn my 
rasher, which was like to burn, and:— 


From Temple Bar. 
THE CAPTURE OF A WOLF. 

I was broiling me a rasher for mine 
dinner in the little room back o’ the 
shop, when long Luke Sparfit did thrust 
him in his head at the doorway, “to 
pass the time o’ day,” quoth he, but I 
would have it he had smelled the cook- 
ing. 

Now Luke be kin o’ mine, and the 
strongest man and smartest soldier (so 
his mates did oft tell me at their shav- 
ing) in the regiment of dragoons then 
quartered in our town, but daily looking 
to be summoned, boot and saddle, to the 
North. 

For me, my trade be partly one of 
blood-letting, like to Luke’s; but herein, 
methinks, have I the better of him, in 
that I shed me blood to cure, not kill, 
and am moreover paid by the pint. 
And, an I may say it without unseemly 
boasting, there be no better known sign 
i? the town than my barber’s pole, 
which, by the same token, be new 
painted and looketh bravely. 

In the days whereof I tell I was at 
much pains scraping me_ together 
wherewithal to wed Marjory Fox, 
whose father, Master Ezekiel Fox, the 
lorimer of: East Street, was a man of 
substance and a right worthy, albeit 
with a rough side to his tongue (as I 
have reason good to know, having 
found me thrice under its lash), and 
somewhat close o’ the fist. 

I did hand Luke the gammon to cut 
him too a rasher and cook it for himself, 
and did fall to bethinking me of the 
days when we were playmates to- 
gether; the merry pranks we did play, 
the miching from Dame _ Coskett’s 
School, the raid on Master Timothy 
Dobb’s orchard (wherein, I being stuck 
by the pouch of mine jerkin, which was 
full of apples, in the fork of a branch, 
did so taste of Master Dobb’s dog-whip 
that I could sit me down but sidewise 
for many a day); the bathing us in 
Copple’s Pool, which had been my 


drowning, but for Luke; how sore I 
bewailed me when my cousin did offer 
him for a soldier, since which sad day 
—now six years agone—I had seen 
nought of him till Tuesday sen’night 
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“Davie,” quoth he, “fain would I 
know what was in our colonel’s mind 
this forenoon. Heaven send the old 
man be not going daft! For was there 
ever heard the like? The men turned 
out in skirmishing order without e’er a 
note of bugle and the word passed to 
ride, as quiet as mice, to the three elms 
at Porflake Corner, nigh to Thackton 
Moor! Why, an ’twere an ambuscade, 
could be no more pother! For me, ’twas 
my turn as corporal on guard at the 
barracks, else would I——” 

“Hark ye, Corporal Sparfit”’ (I drew 
me up very big and mouthed me my 
words of set purpose, for Luke being a 
man of simple mind was easy played on, 
and I did love the pastime; not but that 
I had in sooth somewhat to say), “these 
be matters too deep for thy plummet. 
Best leave them to the colonel and 
me—” (“List to the noble chin- 
scraper!” quoth Luke, mocking)—“for, 
I would have thee know, the colonel 
be a man well-meaning enough, albeit 
not perchance, in this particular, far- 
sighted.” (“Now a plague on thine 
impudence!” quoth Luke, and did burl 
a crust at me.) “Meanwhile,” and here I 
did lean forward to look him in the face, 
and did drop into mine own familiar 
speech, “knowest thou aught of one 
Saul Pratt?’ 

Luke’s face, which had been all 
agrin, did of a sudden grow dark and 
stern. 

“Faugh!” quoth he, “’twas a vile 
stoat and no man. He was once of my 
regiment, but did desert of a stormy 
November nig*t after foully doing a 
young ensign to death (‘twas a mere 
lad), in his sleep and robbing him. Ay, 
and not content therewith, for some 
wry freak of vengeance —the ensign, 
*twas said, had chid him for a sloven on 
parade—he had cut him off both the 
lad’s ears and lain them on each side 
of the dead face on the pillow. Which 
wanton mishandling of the corpse did 
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set us against him well-nigh as much as 
the killing.” 

“And ye caught him not?” 

“Nay, but we do hope yet to light on 
him. Myself I have never clapt eyes 
on the snake; for I was Bristol way 
with a draft of the regiment when he 
did join, and he was gone ere I found 
me back. But I mind me well o’ the 
marks of him.” 

And he did tick them off on his 
fingers. 

“ ‘Square built; five foot nine; eyes of 
a light grey; red hair; birthmark just 
below Adam’s apple. Now mark, 
Davie, scarce a month had gone by, 
when grim tidings came of a lone farm- 
house ten mile from Plymouth town, 
wherein were found stiff and stark the 
farmer and his dame with their throats 
slit, the handiwork of that same Saul 
Pratt, seeing that by the side of each 
dead body did lie its ears cut from the 
head. One Squire Trunkit, a justice of 
the peace, was foremost to raise the hue 
and ery thereat, and did vow he would 
lay his hand on the villain ere Christ- 
mas. And so did he, albeit not in the 
way he meant. For one night his horse 
did wend him home with empty saddle, 
and quest being made, the squire was 
found ‘neath a hedge stone-dead, with 
his head well-nigh hacked off his body 
and cropped of the ears, which did lie 
on the frosty grass by his side, and in 
his clenched hand a tuft of red hair. 
And even as a mole’s path is known by 
the mole-hills, so is this Pratt’s by the 
despite he doth to the dead who die by 
his felon hand; for I have told but a few 
of the dastard deeds of this wolf, but all 
do bear his mark upon them not to be 
mistook. Why he doth so mishandle 
those he slaughtereth the devil, his 
master, alone knoweth. Would God it 
were to work to his undoing! but ’tis a 
cunning beast, and hath not been took 
yet for all the hue and cry.” 

And Luke, shaking him his head, did 
turn him to the munching of his bread 
and bacon. 

But I knew I could cap me his story 
when one o’ the clock should have 
come. 

And, on the instant, the great bell of 
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St. Dunstan’s did thunder out the 
stroke. 

“Tis the signal,” quoth I, “and I be 
free to speak.” For Luke, he did lean 
back in his chair agape. 

And thus ran the tale I had to tell:— 

“This morning at eight of the clock I 
betook me, as is my wont, to Thackton 
Court to shave me my kind patron, Sir 
Paul Thrask. I had but lathered me his 
chin when Bates, his man, did bring 
word that Master Grufton, the thief- 
taker, did crave him audience on a 
matter of urgency. 

“‘Bid him in here,’ quoth Sir Paul; 
and when Bates did seem to stick at 
it, ‘in here I tell thee, thou blockhead; 
*tig plain enough English.’ 

“And anon did enter a tall, dark man, 
with an hook nose and eyes to look one 
through. Ne’er saw I the like of him. 
Keen as a razor was he, yet quiet 
withal.” 

“And hast seen the famed Grufton?” 
cried Luke. “Thou be’est a lucky dog, 
Davie.” 

“Twas mine own thought at the time. 
But to my tale. 

“*That will serve, Bates,’ quoth Sir 
Paul, for Bates did linger on thorns to 
hear Grufton’s errand; ‘take thee off 
ere I throw the soap at thee.’ 

“And the door was bare shut when Sir 
Paul did turn him his face, with the 
lather drying thereon, to Grufton. 

* ‘Now!’ 

“*°Tis the Red Wolf, your worship, 
hath been ravening again, and not two 
mile from this room.’ 

“Sir Paul did lean forward without a 
word, but all his face a query. 

“*This time ’tis a lonesome house on 
Thackton Moor. An old miser woman 
lived there——’ 

“Sir Paul did make a quick motion of 
his hand. 

“*Ay, old Betty Flake: I knew her 
well!’ 

“*At grey of dawn sue was lying on 
her floor dead, with her windpipe 


cut——’ 
“*And the track of the Wolf? 
“ ‘Was there, your worship.’ 
“*There be something more, Grufton, 
thou wouldst fain say. 


Out with it!’ 

















“The thief-taker did dart a quick 
glance at me. 

“*Tut! quoth Sir Paul, ‘’tis a trusty 
youth, and hath not that prating fool 
Bates’ tongue.’ 

“*T be come, your worship, for a war- 
rant, for there be reason good to think 
he be e’en now in hiding on the moor.’ 

“Sir Paul did turn him to me. 

“*‘Wipe me off this stuff, Davie. 
Grufton, ring me mine handbell. Off 
with thee, Davie, lad, hark ye, not a 
word of this to living soul till the 
soldiers be three hours gone.’ . 

“Nor did I. As I did cross the bridge, 
after shaving me Parson Yates on mine 
way home, whom should I see kicking 
him his heels thereon, like to a boy who 
knoweth not what to do with an holi- 
day, but Master Grufton, and I did give 
him ‘good-day.’ 

“ ‘Hark!’ said he, and did put up his 
hand. 

“Twas the tramp of horses as the 
dragoons did file out of their barracks, 
and anon they did pass us at a trot with 
most of the townsfolk after them hot- 
foot. 

“‘-Twas a fine sight!’ quoth Master 
Grafton, taking him a pinch of snuff. 

‘*Ay, and I hope they'll catch the 
Wolf,’ for I had seen Sir Paul ride with 
the colonel, cheek by jowl, and did 
make me a shrewd guess what he was 
after. 

“Master Grufton did look me over 
from top to toe. 

“‘Catch me a weasel napping!’ quoth 
he. and did turn on his heel, as not de- 
siring further converse, whereupon I 
did hie me home. 

“And now. thou scoffer, wist I, or wist 
I not, somewhat of thy colonel’s mind?” 

“T abase me in the dust, right noble 
sir,” quoth Luke, “yet was there show 
of reason in Master Grufton’s——” 

But here did come a quick rapping, as 
of an impatient customer in the shop. 

Now on the north side of mine little 
room was a small window, whereby I 
could peep into the shop. On the shop 
side thereof a curtain could be drawn 
athwart it by slipping of the rings along 
a brass rod. This was I wont to draw 
when at work. I had stolen me a peep, 
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but the man was a stranger. So I did 
leave pipe and tobacco for Luke, and 
did haste to attend him. 

But scarce had I set me my foot in 
the shop when my customer did clutch 
me by the throat, having the moment 
before drawn the curtain so that Luke 
did think ’twas I had drawn it. 

He did hold so tight a grip of my 
throttle that I did feel an I were drown- 
ing, and did give me up for lost. 

But he did hiss into mine ear:— 

“Make but a sound and thou’rt a dead 
man. Haste thee and clean shave me 
hair and beard, or——” 

And I did feel the rim of a _ pistol 
muzzle pressed into the skin of my fore- 
head. 

So I did get me soap, water and shav- 
ing tackle, and, now that I was less 
dazed after the sudden onset, did see 
that he was a red-headed man, and did 
guess who he was. More by token, as 
I did lather him his ragged beard, I did 
espy me the birthmark ’neath Adam’s 
apple, and was assured ’twas he. 

All this time the man did keep up a 
buzz of talk, as between two persons, 
for a blind to any one who might chance 
to be in the inner room, and did even 
erack him an hearty laugh ever and 
anon as though at a good jest of mine 
who was never further from aught of a 
jesting humor. And there was Luke at 
his pipe all unwitting, within a few feet 
o’ me in mine hour of sore need! Yet 
could I give him no sign. For Saul 
Pratt’s deadly eye was ever on me, his 
pistol cocked in his hand with his finger 
on the trigger. And, even when the 
shaving took me behind him he did 
watch me in a mirror opposite as a cat 
doth a mouse. Moreover I did note 
some blood on his sleeve which did 
seem too fresh shed to be that of the 
aged woman he had slain before the 
break of that day. 

I know not an I be more of a coward 
than most men. Yet was I in a very 
sweat of fear, and did feel the drops 
pour down my face, and when they did 
gather on mine eyebrows I had to wink 
me mine eyes, nor durst I raise mine 
hand to wipe them off, seeing that the 
ruffian did threat me wit his pistol at 
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the least gesture not plainly necessary 
to the doing what he would have me do, 

And now the shaving was well-nigh 
over, and I did feel that so ’twas with 
my life too. For I was assured in my 
own mind that he but waited that be 
done to stab me to the heart and so 
escape. 

His cheeks were smooth as a maiden’s 
under mine hand, and the main part of 
his head bald as an egg; but there did 
still remain a tuft over his left ear. 

What an if I cut him his throat as he 
had many? ’T'was but a swift stroke of 
the razor! But my gorge did rise at 
the thought thereof. Yet did Marjory’s 
face seem to gaze on me out of the 
mirror, and her lips to frame, “Now, 
Davie, play thou the man.” 

And in a moment, with a loud cry on 
Luke, I had mine arms round his neck 
and had pulled him backward off the 
shaving stool. He fell on me with such 
force (he being an heavy man andlia 
slight) as knocked the wind out of me, 
but he had some ado to loosen my grip. 
Then he did turn him to kneel on my 
chest, and I did blench at the cold edge 
of his knife on my weasand, nor knew 
I more till I did hear afar off, as in a 
dream, Luke’s voice rating me soundly 
for a spiritless slip of a man and calling 
for rope to tie him. 

And opening mine eyes, lo Luke 
seated astraddle on the man, and pin- 
ning his arms to the floor. 

For my cousin, at my cry, had dashed 
him into the shop in the nick of time 
to pluck the villain back, who did strug- 
gle right lustily; but Luke was far the 
stronger, and soon had him down and 
helpless. 

I pulled me, all a totter, to my legs, 
and did get me a cord, wherewith hav- 
ing bound our man secure, we did hand 
him over to the watch. 

“Bid them guard him well,” quoth I 
to Luke, “for ’tis the Red Wolf!” 
’T was the first word I spake. 

Whereat Luke did toss him his cap 
into the air and did race after the 
watch, and I did hear the hum of the 
street grow into a mighty roar as the 
news did spread. 

For me, so dizzy was I and unstrung 
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that I was fain to lie me down. And 
the quiet (for our street was remote 
from the town brideweli, whither all the 
hubbub did betake itself) was as medi- 
cine to me. 

But ere long came a tapping in the 
shop. ’IT'was the mayor of Brineport, 
a good patron of mine. 

“I wish thee joy, Davie,” quoth he; 
“*twill be a matter of five hundred 
pound ’twixt long Luke and thee. Pre- 
serve us! but ’tis a tiger-cat of a man! 
And to think that while the soldiers 
were for ringing him round on Thack- 
ton Moor, he was murthering a man on 
Brineport Bridge!” 

I did bethink me of the stain on his 
sleeve and did shudder. 

“Was it a townsman, Master Mayor?’ 

“Nay, ’twas none other than the 
famous thief-taker, Grufton, whose 
body, stabbed to the heart, hath been 
found i’ the river. "Twas Sir Paul 
Thrask (who, by the way, Davie, was 
villainous ill shaven) that did know it 
and certify it to be Grufton’s. For the 
thief-taker was strange to these parts.’ 

I did name to the mayor my meeting 
with Master Grufton and what did pass 
thereat. 

He did muse on this a space. Then, 
quoth he, “I see it all clear. Eh! but 
he must have had a keen nose for an 
evil-doer, this same Grufton. This was 
the way of it, Davie. Grufton knew the 
man was not of a sort to have salt put 
on his tail by the soldiers, and eke that 
he would make for the safest place to 
hide and disguise him in. And where 
was that? Why, the town itself, Davie 
man, seeing it was well-nigh drained of 
people! And as Grufton foresaw, so 
did the man. And he is in act of cross- 
ing the bridge when the thief-taker doth 
pounce on him from some vantage 
where he lieth in wait. Natheless. 
Gurfton did come by the worse.” 

I was about to speak, but the mayor 
did stop me with a gesture of his hand. 

“Thou wouldst ask on what evidence 
have I woven me mine tale. Why this! 


Grufton’s body was minus the ears. 
And they were found but now in the 
prisoner’s pouch.” 

Within a month I did wed Marjory. 
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Luke was my best man; and both Sir 
Paul and the mayor did look in on us to 
drink a cup of Master Fox’s old ale (for 
the which he be famous), to our health 
and happiness. 

MORRIS PRICE WILLIAMS. 





From The London Times, 
THE OUTLOOK FOR THE ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH. 

The attack upon the Established 
Chureh of England, to which the late 
Radical Bill for disestablishing the 
Church in Wales was avowedly a pre- 
liminary step, is suspended for a time. 
But the forces which directed it are not 
asleep. They are biding their time, 
waiting for the opportunity which, it is 
hoped, must come in the ordinary revolu- 
tion of human affairs or with the shift- 
ing balance of political parties. That 
opportunity may come when the present 
ministry has run its course, and the ma- 
jority, now so irresistible, has been 
sapped, as majorities have been sapped 
before, by lapse of time and disap- 
pointed expectations and the ever-recur- 
ring desire for change. Or it may come 
suddenly, on some wave of popular 
opinion, carrying before it the natural 
reluctance of any ministry to embark 
upon so difficult and complicated a ques- 
tion as the resettlement of an institu- 
tion bound up for centuries with the 
history and the social life of England. 
Or—and this is the hope of most sober- 
minded persons who wish their country 
well—it may be postponed for many 
years, giving time for the Church, by 
ever-increasing zeal for her spiritual 
work, by continued readiness to adapt 
herself to the changing conditions of 
human thought and society, and by her 
desire to reform, if only she is allowed 
to do so, the abuses and anomalies that 
disfigure her system, so to strengthen 
her hold upon the people of England as 
to weather every storm and stress of 
circumstance. There are some hopeful 
signs in the outlook. The democracy, 
to whose wishes Unionist or Separatist, 
Liberal or Conservative, alike must 


shape their ends, is not necessarily hos- 
tile to the Church. It may be—it prob- 
ably is—indifferent, if not to religion 
itself, at any rate to the outward ma- 
chinery for promoting it; and the in- 
creasing poverty of the clergy is grad- 
ually diminishing those hopes of spoil 
to which Liberationists have so often 
made their strongest appeal. A cam- 
paign against capital, the wild schemes 
of Socialism, and its wilder dreams of 
equality of fortune and worldly position 
which can never be realized so long as 
nature makes men unegual in ability 
and in character, seem more attractive 
nowadays to the working classes of this 
as of other countries, and it is at least 
possible that the ery of disestablish- 
ment, if raised by Radical statesmen in 
search of a policy, may fall flat. Even 
the tithepayer—the least open, as a rule, 
of any human beings to reason and the 
logic of facts—is beginning to have a 
dim idea that disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the Church, whoever 
pockets the money, will not put it into 
his, and that he may “go further and 
fare worse” than at present. Agricul- 
tural laborers, too, are better educated 
than they were, better able to think fo1 
themselves, and, therefore, less likely 
to believe the eloquent agitator who 
tells them that, if the parson is dis- 
established, they will get the money. 
And if farmers and laborers lose their 
personal and selfish interest in dis- 
establishment, one powerful lever for 
effecting it will be gone. There is aiso 
ground for hope in the Church itself, in 
the greater earnestness and self-sac- 
rifice of its ministers, in the disappear- 
ance of much of the torpor, sloth, and 
worldliness which have been in years 
now past its deserved reproach. The 
more the Church does its duty the less 
ground have its enemies to blaspheme; 
the less reason can they allege for 
crippling its power to do good. 

But there are grave dangers ahead— 
political, social, and religious. The 
Church has still to fear the attacks of 
Radicals and Nonconformists from 
without; it has still more to fear dissen- 
sion within, and a catastrophe which 
the combined forces of Radicalism and 
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Nonconformity have failed to effect 
may at last be brought about by sacer- 
dotalism—by the foes of the Church’s 
own household. This word “sacerdotal- 
ism” must be understood in its widest 
sense as a convenient term to express 
that general drift of opinion among the 
clergy of the Established Church which 
is widening and accentuating the 
breach between them and the laity, and 
so far, in the opinion of many, preparing 
the way for disestablishment. Let us, 
however, consider these three heads of 
possible danger in the order stated 
above. 

1. Political danger. To this an 
establishment must always be liable in 
the natural course of political change. 
Over its head there hangs, like the 
sword of Damocles, the possibility of an 
adverse vote in Parliament; and though 
the consumption of such a vote may, 
and no doubt would for a time, be de- 
layed by the House of Lords, it could 
not be finally averted. “Put not your 
trust in princes” is a warning to institu- 
tions as well as to individuals. “Put 
not your trust in political parties” is a 
variant of the same advice to which the 
rulers of the Church would do well to 
take heed. At a time like the present, 
when a party avowedly favorable to the 
Church—or, at any rate, unfavorable to 
her declared opponents—holds an im- 
mense numerical majority in Parlia- 
ment, the temptation is strong for 
Churchmen to associate themselves and 
the Church more closely than ever with 
that party and trust to its protecting 
care, forgetting that a Chureh which 
claims to be the national Church must, 
if it is to keep that title, be the Church 
of all parties alike, not of one set of 
political opinions. Those whose gen- 
eral line of policy is to uphold existing 
institutions will naturally be the 
friends, as those who like to destroy 
and upset them will be the foes, of the 
Chureh when questions arise affecting 
her status or her property; and so far it 
is natural that Churchmen should look 
for support to the Conservative party in 
Parliament, the more so that the Rad- 
ical party have shown their hand so 
plainly. But the less the Chureh is 
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mixed up with party politics the better; 
for there is a good deal of truth in the 
cynical saying that the managers of no 
political party will support a Church for 
five minutes longer than the interest of 
their party requires. A_ partisan 
Church can hardly be in the truest sense 
a national Church. 

Of all these political dangers the 
Church has had ample warning. The 
fate of the Irish Establishment and the 
more recent attack upon the Welsh por- 
tion of the English Establishment are a 
warning of what Parliament may do in 
the hands of a Liberal or Radical min- 
istry. Nor have recent events been al- 
together reassuring to the expectations 
entertained by Churchmen from their 
Parliamentary friends. It is no secret 
that some of the lukewarmness of min- 
isters and their supporters towards the 
late Educational Bill was due to reluc- 
tance that their educational policy 
should be dictated by the _ bishops. 
They wanted, in fact, to help voluntary 
schools as educational, but not appar- 
ently as_ ecclesiastical, institutions. 
The refusal of the government to take 
up a measure of much-needed Church 
reform such as the Benefices Bill, and 
its almost contemptuous indifference to 
the cry of clerical tithe-owners against 
the really “intolerable strain” of rates 
upon their whole income, must have 
come as a sad disillusionment to san- 
guine expectations. With Lord Salis- 
bury in power, and a majority of one 
hundred and fifty in the House of Com- 
mons behind him, it was excusable if in 
the first flush of victory some Church- 
men thought that the golden age had 
dawned and exaggerated the impor- 
tance of their own share in the triumph. 
They forgot for the moment the com- 
posite character of the new govern- 
ment, some of the most influential 
members of which, though at present 
working loyally with the Conservatives 
to prevent the disintegration of the em- 
pire, have not abandoned all the tradi- 
tions of Liberalism. Does any one 
suppose, for instance. that Mr. Cham- 
berlain supported the Education Bill 
in the interest of the Church; or that, if 
ever disestablishment becomes the main 
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question of the hour, his powerful 
advocacy will be heard on her side? 
He, at least, has never encouraged such 
a belief, and the same is no doubt true 
of other Liberal Unionists. But this is 
not all. It is better to look facts in the 
face; and there seems to be spreading 
among the rank and file of Conservative 
M.P.’s, the traditional supporters of the 
Church, a certain feeling of indiffer- 
ence with regard to it. They are be- 
ginning to ask themselves whether the 
support of the Church is quite as vital 
to their party as it is supposed to be— 
whether, in fact, the interests of the 
Chureh and of Conservatism are any 
longer identical. Nor are such doubts 
likely to be diminished in the minds of 
average English gentlemen by the in- 
creasing drift of the clergy towards 
what has already been alluded to as 
“sacerdotalism,” and which, despite its 
association with great improvement in 
the Church’s work, is likely (as_ will 
presently be shown) to be a serious dan- 
ger to the Establishment. This in- 
difference of the Conservative party is 
not yet strongly marked or openly ex- 
pressed; but it will have to be reckoned 
with. And when one reads or hears 
that the present political situation is a 
golden opportunity for the Church it is 
impossible to help thinking of the warn- 
ing, “Put not your trust in princes, for 
there is no help in them.” 

2. Under the head of social dangers 
threatening the Establishment, we may 
consider—first, its association, real or 
supposed, with the gentry and _ aris- 
tocracy; secondly, the attitude of Non- 
conformists, influenced, as it undoubt- 
edly to some extent, by social 
jealousy. No one can deny that the 
Church has been in former days too ex- 
lusively the Chureh of the “classes,” 
as distinct from the “masses.” The 
Church has attracted the gentry. while 
the strength of Nonconformity has al- 
ways lain in the middle and lower 


is 


classes—among the small tradesmen in 
towns and agricultural laborers in the 
country. When the first Reform Bill 
transferred political power from the 
aristocracy to the middle classes, Non- 
conformity became a strong political 
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force, and acquired that specially polit- 
ical character with which we are all 
familiar. Now, however, that political 
power has been transferred to the work- 
ing classes, Nonconformity as a purely 
political force will, perhaps, be less 
influential than it has been. The work- 
ing classes are not so largely or so 
earnestly Nonconformists as the lower 
middle classes. Many of them are 
nominally members of the Church of 
England; many are indifferent to any 
form of religious organization. And 
any hostility which they may hereafter 
show to the Church will be more prob- 
ably due to a feeling that the Church is 
identified with capital and privileges— 
that it is, in fact, the Church of the 
“classes’—than to any sectarian jeal- 
ousy. The Church, it is true, has done 
much within living memory to remove 
this reproach, and her undoubtedly in- 
creased popularity is due to the efforts 
that her clergy have made and are 
every day making to get into touch with 
the working classes. But still in every 
part of England, and especially in 
country districts, it is as a rule the rich 
and those of good social position who 
are Church people, the smaller people 
and the poor who are Dissenters. And 
it is of the utmost importance that the 
impression of exclusiveness should be 
diminished or removed if the national 
Church is to defend her title in the eyes 
of the democracy. We have made 
great improvement, but we are still far 
behind the Church of Rome in being the 
Church of high and low, rich and poor. 

From Nonconformity, especially from 
political Nonconformity, the Estab- 
lished Church must expect, as in the 
past, the bitterest opposition. Recent 
events have shown that it is Dissenters 
rather than Churchmen who make it 
impossible for the friends of religious 
education to present a united front ana 
press unanimous demands. In the his- 
tory of religious and educational con- 
troversy there have been few more 
humiliating episodes than that of the 
Wesleyan deputation to the prime min- 
ister last autumn. the leaders of which 
devoted themselves, not to secure 
consideration of how best to secure 
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religious teaching in elementary 
schools, but to a disingenuous attempt 
to misrepresent the character of that 
teaching in the schools of the Church of 
England. From incidents like this, and 
from the temper and spirit in which cer- 
tain prominent Nonconformists de- 
nounced what one of them was pleased 
to term the “damnable” Education Bill 
of last session, it is excusable to infer 
that with such persons the interests of 
religious education, nay, of peace and 
tolerance in religion itself, are as noth- 
ing in the balance against the smallest 
opportunity for humiliating and dis- 
crediting the Church. Not that this 
animus, politico-theological or theo- 
logico-political, represents the real 
inner spirit of Nonconformity. It is 
blatant and loud-voiced, but it does not 
speak for all. And there are signs that 
many earnest Nonconformists feel 
deeply that the religious aspect of Non- 
conformity has been too much ob 
secured by party politics, and regret the 
tendency to make every minister a 
Radical agent and every chapel an 
electioneering platform. Right-think- 
ing Dissenters, no less than right-think- 
ing Churchmen, are beginning to realize 
that religion is, after all, the first and 
the main business of religious organ- 
izations and of their appointed officers; 
and this feeling is undoubtedly shared 
by the community at large. The Chris- 
tian Church in its various denomina- 
tions may leaven politics and social life 
with religion, but not bring religion 
down to the level of politics, except at 
its own peril. 

3. More serious for the Established 
Chureh are the dangers from within. 
The “unhappy divisions” among 
Church people, which apparently make 
it difficult for them to come to an agree- 
ment even upon so vital a question as 
the religious teaching of the young, can- 
not but discredit the Church in the eyes 
of practical men. Whenever its posi- 
tion as the Established Church of the 
nation is seriously threatened, it is 
inevitable that a Church so divided 
against itself on important points of 
doctrine and practice will forfeit some 
of the sympathy which it might other- 
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wise have claimed. Nor can it, we fear, 
be said that the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church are holding their own 
with the present generation. Their 
social position is admittedly not what 
it was. The decline in her worldly pros- 
pects, and the opening of so many 
other careers, or means of earning a 
livelihood, to the sons of the gentry and 
upper middle classes, have deprived the 
Church of some of the best material 
for her service. And, though it may be 
good to have relieved the ministry of 
some who formerly entered it from 
purely worldly motives, the substitu- 
tion of “literates” and others from a 
lower stratum of society, however much 
in earnest such men may be for the 
spiritual side of their calling, is not cal- 
culated to increase the influence of the 
Church in the country. Intellectually, 
too, the clergy are, it is to be feared, 
dropping behind. The average level of 
culture in general, and of insight into 
theological questions in particular, 
among the laity has distinctly risen. 
But have the clergy kept pace with the 
rise? Do we not hear on all hands 
complaints of want of reading and 
study, of crude and ill-informed pulpit 
treatment of questions with which 
many of their hearers have, at least, an 
intelligent acquaintance and look for 
help, too often in vain, from their 
spiritual guides? Is not this, with the 
educated classes at any rate, ene cause 
of that increasing disinclination to 
attend church services, which is an ad- 
mitted fact? 

Another reason why, as many think, 
the clergy of the Establishment are in 
danger of losing touch with the laity is 
their increasing drift to what had al- 
ready been alluded to under the con- 
venient term “sacerdotalism’”’—that is 
to say, a tendency to magnify the cler- 
ical office, and to accentuate and widen 
the difference between clergy and laity 
until they move in almost a different 
plane of thought and action. I wish 
to speak with the utmost respect of the 
“High Church” party as a_ whole. 
Every one must recognize their efforts 
during the past fifty years to put new 
life into dry bones, to raise the standard 
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ef clerical life and duty, to improve and 
beautify Divine worship. The Tracta- 
rian revival, no less thanthe Evangelical 
revival before it, has stamped its mark 
for good upon the Church and people of 
this country. But every such move- 
ment has its errors and excesses almost 
in proportion to, perhaps even as a con- 
sequence of, its earnestness and its suc- 
cess. And the extreme into which this 
particular religious movement some- 
times drifts is for many good reasons 
abhorrent to Englishmen. Anything 
approaching to or savoring of Roman- 
ism will always have a cold reception 
among us; and nothing is more likely to 
lessen the influence of the Church of 
England upon the nation at large than 
the idea that she wishes to imitate or 
adopt the doctrines and practices of 
Rome. That some handle to such an 
idea is given by the less judicious of her 
members is beyond dispute. The osten- 
tatious assumption of the title of 
“priest,” harmless in itself and even 
justifiable by the language of the 
Prayer-book, is unfortunate from the 
special associations of that word with 
the clergy of the Church of Rome, and 
with the ideas embodied in such a term 
as “priestcraft.” More serious than 
this is the adoption, by some of the more 
extreme ritualistic clergy, of terms and 
practices that were deliberately aban- 
doned at the Reformation and are con- 
trary to the letter or spirit, or both, of 
the Prayer-book. The term “mass,” 
now openly used in some churches; the 
“reservation” of the consecrated ele- 
ments at Holy Communion; the teach- 
ing about “fasting communion” and 
“non - communicating attendance” — 
these are samples of innovations which, 
whether forbidden or not by the lan- 
guage of the reformed Prayer-book, are 
contrary to its spirit; the insistence 
upon which provokes uneasy suspicions 
in the minds of steady-going English 
Churchmen. Nothing is here implied as 
to either the theological importance of 
such points or the motives of those who 
insist upon them. All that is meant is 
tnat the growing tendency of which 
such things are a sign, as straws show 
th direction of the wind. is a danger 


in the path of the Established Church 
that may one day be the cause of its 
political overthrow. From that over- 
throw the Church may rise, like An- 
teus from the ground, with fresh 
strength. Some of its friends think so. 
some of its enemies say so, making be- 
lieve that they would chastise it for its 
good. But surely the true friends of the 
Church, who see the work that it is 
doing and yet may do, would prefer to 
avert the fall. 

But how is the fall to be averted? 
How is the Church of England to be- 
come so strong in herself and in the 
affections of the people as to be unas. 
sailable by the forces arrayed against 
her? The Church has had rude warn- 
ings; how is she to profit by them? The 
two remedies that seem to find most 
favor with Church people are Church 
defence and Church reform. Church 
defence has the advantage of episcopal 
sanction and parochial organization. 
Its idea is to organize committees in 
every diocese, archdeaconry, rural 
deanery, and parish for the purpose of 
disseminating information about the 
history and work of the Church and her 
claims to the endowments which she 
possesses. Lectures, literature, and 
leaflets for distribution are to be the 
chief modus operandi. All these are nc 
doubt useful. Lectures on Church his- 
tory will give much-needed information 
to those who can and will attend them. 
Books, if only people will read and re- 
member them, should enlighten many 
ignorant minds and refute many igno- 
rant statements. Above all, short, 
simple, and telling leaflets scattered 
broadcast over the country are (as the 
Liberation Society well knows) an effec- 
tive means of propagating opinion. 
But a literary and historical campaign 
will not carry the war far. When pro- 
posals to disestablish and disendow the 
Church become a question of practical 
politics, perhaps amid all the excite- 
ment of a general election, the cause of 
Church defence will need other weap- 
ons than pens and notebooks. It must 
be strengthened by Church work and 
by Church reform. The work of the 
Cuurch, it goes without saying. may he 
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its passport to the good-will of tens of 
thousands of citizens who seldom read 
and to whom history does not appeal. 
And Church reform on proper lines 
might allay the misgivings of would-be 
defenders of the Church, who hesitate 
to take an active part in schemes for 
the defence of the Establishment be- 
cause of abuses which they cannot de- 
fend. An earnest layman, asked to join 
a committee for Church defence, may 
conceivably ask: ‘‘What do you wish to 
defend? The Establishment as it is? 
Shall we then be committed to approval 
of inelastic rubrics, preventing the adap- 
tation of worship to changed times and 
fresh ideas? To the system of clerical 
freehold in benefices, hindering the re- 
moval of scandals and the exercise of 
proper discipline over the officers of the 
Church? To the abuses of patronage 
and the virtual barter of the cure of 
souls? To a so-called representative 
assembly of the Church, which has no 
power but that of talk, and in which the 
representation of the parochial clergy 
is little better than a farce? To the 
practical exclusion of the laity from all 
voice in the choice of their ministers 
and the conduct of their worship?” It 
may, indeed, be said that one indispen. 
sable preliminary—some. would say, the 
only possible preliminary—to Church 
defence is Church reform. And it may 
be that those are right who hold that 
the Church has only two alternatives 
before it in the coming years—disestab- 
lishment or reform. The importance of 
Church reform has always been recog- 
nized by the enemies of the Church. 
They are more active and determined in 
opposing than the professed friends of 
the Church are in promoting any meas- 
ure which comes before Parliament for 
the remedy of Church abuses. They 
wish to prevent Church reform for the 
same reason that they wish for disen- 
dowment—viz., to humble the prestige 
and diminish the efficiency of the 
Church; so that when the time comes 
for delivering their final attack they 
may not find the position strengthened. 

Despite, however, the opposition of 
foes and the indifference of friends, the 
eause of Church reform seems to be 
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attracting increased attention among 
Churchmen. Many of them recognize, 
perhaps better than the official heads of 
the Church, that they must put their 
shoulders to the wheel and help them- 
selves. They cannot trust any minister 
or any government to play the part of 
Hercules and lift the wagon from the 
mire. Church reform, accordingly, is 
to occupy an important place in the 
deliberations of the forthcoming Church 
Congress at Shrewsbury, two meetings 
being assigned to the discussion of 
Church patronage and the position of 
the laity. Another sign of increased 
attention to this subject is the forma- 
tion of a “Church Reform League,” non- 
political in character and embracing 
Churchmen of all schools of thought, 
inaugurated in November last at the 
Church House, Westminster. This 
body has recently issued a pamphlet, in 
which, after reciting the terms of the 
first clause of Magna Charta—“that the 
English Church be free and have its 
rights whole and its liberties unim- 
paired”—the principles of reform advo- 
cated by the league are set forth under 
the following heads: (1) Self-govern- 
ment of the Church.—That, saving the 
supremacy of the crown, and subject in 
legislation to the veto of Parliament, 
the Church should have freedom for 
self-government by means of reformed 
Houses of Convocation, which shall be 
thoroughly representative. (2) Posi- 
tion of the Laity.—That the laity have 
the principal share in the administra- 
tion of finance, a real control in the ap- 
pointing of their pastors, and in matters 
of administration a concurrent voice 
with the clergy. (3) Discipline.—That 
all ministers and church officers be 
removable by disciplinary process, 
benefices being made tenable only dur- 
ing the adequate performance of the 
duties. (4) Patronage.—That all trans- 
fers by sale of next presentations and 
advowsons be made illegal, but that 
where patronage is transferred to a 
diocesan trust reasonable compensation 
should be given. (5) Finance.—That a 


diocesan trust be established in each 
diocese to receive and administer dio- 
cesanand parochial endowments on lines 
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similar to those of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission. This, it will be admitted, 
is a comprehensive scheme of reform. 
Some of its provisions—those especially 
relating to patronage and finance— 
would command general approval in 
principle, though recent experience 
shows that with regard to patronage 
there may be difficulty in carrying prin- 
ciples into practice. The question of 
the position of the laity is in this scheme 
complicated, and might conceivably be 
wrecked, by proposed restriction to 
communicants; while that of discipline 
is taken into somewhat speculative 
regions by the suggestion of a “godly 
discipline’ for the laity. No bishop or 
Church dignitary as yet lends his name 
to the league. The need for reform is 
naturally less apparent to highly-placed 
and well-paid officials, many of whom 
remain unattected by the fall in tithes 
and other sources of clerical income, 
and most of whom may be excused for 
feeling that in their sphere of Church 
work things are ordered for the best. 
Bishops, no doubt, are right to be 
cautious before committing themselves. 
They have a difficult part to play, and 
every one is ready to find fault with 
them. But some expression of general 
sympathy with Church reform would 
not have committed them, and might 
strengthen the hands of those who de- 
sire to bring it about; and it would 
increase public confidence in the 
Episcopate by showing that at least 
they are alive to the fact that some re- 
form is needed. Only one—the young- 
est but not the least able occupant of 
the bench, the Bishop of Rochester— 
has authorized the league to print a 
letter from him of general sympathy 
with its aims and objects. Bishop Tal- 
bot has moved too much in other than 
purely ecclesiastical circles not to be 
aware of and to sympathize with much 
that is being said and thought upon this 
subject, nor, on the other hand, is he 
likely to be unduly sanguine of imme- 
diate results. “You have a long road 
(he says) to travel and a hard task to 
accomplish.” But if at the end of the 
road lies peace and permanence for the 
Church established in these realms the 
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labor will have its full reward, nor 
with such an object can any of it be 
thrown away. All well-wishers to the 
Established Church, all who would dis- 
like to see her made the sport of political 
experiments or the prey of sectarian 
jealousy, will rejoice to see willingness 
on the part of the Church to reform her- 
self, and facilities accorded to her for 
doing it. 


Luxury. 





From The Spectator. 
CULPABLE LUXURY. 

What is culpable luxury? “I know 
when you do not ask me,” said one of 
the fathers when he was challenged to 
cefine time. One may almost say the 
same of culpable luxury. It is im- 
possible to deny that there is such a 
thing as culpable luxury. The con- 
mon opinion of the world at all times 
and in all places, is a sufficient proof 
of this fact. There is no society at 
present, and we believe there never 
has been, which has not condemned 
luxury carried beyond a certain point. 
The literature of Rome and Greece 
and of the Middle Ages is full of at- 
tacks on senseless and degrading lux- 
ury, and we cannot doubt that even 
in ancient Tyre or Carthage public 
opinion professed to dislike the ex- 
aggeration of the soft and enervating 
life of the merchant princes. In mod- 
ern times the notion of there being 
something per se wicked in excessive 
luxury is very strong. The preachers 
and teachers of religion have always 


inveighed against it in unmeasured 
terms, and it is hardly possible to 


point to any great religious movement 
which was unaccompanied with at- 
tacks on Dives for his soft couches 
and delicate raiment, and for the 
money he wastes on his selfish pleas- 
ures. In spite of our Lord’s reproof to 
those who were scandalized at Mary 
Magdalene’s use of the spikenard, the 
murmur, “These useless luxuries 
might have been sold and given tothe 
poor,” has never been stilled. We 


hear it from the mob-orator in the 
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Park, we listen to it in the parish 
church, and last week the Church 
Congress took up the old complaint as 
of burning moment, and discussed a 
paper on the subject from Canon Wat- 
son. 

Though we have no sort of desire to 
deny that there is such a thing as cul- 
pable luxury, we cannot refrain from 
pointing out that there is a great lia- 
bility to “canting” on the subject. 
Here, as in so many other cases, men 
are very apt to compound for the sins 
they are inclined to by damning those 
they have no mind to! People are 
very apt to define as useless and 
wicked luxuries the pleasures of sense 
for which they happen to have no 
sympathy. For example, the man who 
does not smoke looks with horror on 
the notion of spending £10 on a box of 
very choice cigars, but regards as al- 
most virtuous the collection of rare 
books. Another condemns a taste for 
old china and Persian carpets, but 
thinks it perfectly legitimate to keep 
a large stable of horses. Jones has a 
taste for vintages and sees no objec- 
tion to its indulgence in spite of the 
cost, but regards it as disgusting lux- 
ury to eat “a dinner-party dinner” 
every day of one’s life. Brown, a tee- 
totaller, on the other hand, holds that 
money is criminally wasted when 
spent on wine, but believes in the need 
for well-cooked food. In truth, one 
man’s luxury is often another man’s 
necessity as much as one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison. Again, as 
Canon Watson admitted, luxury is 
often a purely relative term, and to 
illustrate this he quoted Sir Walter 
Scott’s striking story of the Highland- 
ers sleeping out on the snow-clad 
moors. One of them made a pillow of 
a snowball. The others kicked it away 
with disgust as a piece of culpable 
luxury. Thus the poor man is very 
apt to talk of the rich wallowing in 
unholy luxury and living like swine 
in a golden sty, and to forget that the 
poor man of a former age would look 
with equal disgust on his own little 
comforts, or bare necessaries as he 


ealls them. 


If one of the old Covenanters could 
return and look into a modern manse 
tenanted by even the most self-sac- 
rificing of ministers he would feel a 
sense of horror at the effeminacy and 
luxury around him. The stuffed 
chairs, the carpets, the coverlets, the 
kitchen range, the elaborate appa- 
ratus for making tea and coffee, the 
small cups and the big cups for vari- 
ous uses, and all the other little de- 
vices for producing even a very mod- 
erate degree of comfort, would seem 
to him to be calling down the ven- 
geance of an outraged heaven. Imag- 
ine, too, his feelings at hearing that 
the minister had spent £20 on taking a 
holiday in visiting the cathedrals of 
northern France. Twenty pounds 
spent on personal pleasure! Why, the 
sum might have been used for a hun- 
dred pious purposes. Instead, it was 
squandered on the most wanton of all 
luxuries—the luxury of gadding about 
and seeing the worship of idolators. 
Yet now the most old-fashioned of 
elders would not think it over-luxuri- 
ous of the minister to take a holiday 
or to spend money on the pleasure of 
travel and _ sight-seeing. No one, 
again, at the present day thinks 
theatre-going a culpable luxury. It is 
looked on, no doubt, as an extrava- 
gance for a poor man, but the rich 
man may indulge his taste for the 
drama without reproach. Indeed, if 
he goes to see Shakespeare or to hear 
serious opera, he feels he is doing a 
good action and spends ten shillings 
on his seat without the slightest fear 
of reproach. Yet if he heard that a 
neighbor sat at home and smoked two 
five-shilling cigars, he probably would 
be extremely indignant and _ talk 
loudly about it being culpable luxury 
of this sort that turned the working 
men into Socialists. 

But though there is great danger of 
condemning as culpable’ luxuries 
things on which money may be spent 
with perfect innocence, and though 
we hate the cant which allows £500 
to be spent on a ball supper, but looks 
with horror on £100 worth of flowers 
for decorations—“blossoms which will 
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fade before the evening’s over’—we 
admit that there is such a thing as 
culpable luxury. It is very difficult 
to define, but it does exist. In our 
opinion, however, the world is, as a 
rule, quite wrong when it confounds 
culpable luxury with great expendi- 
ture. That is a false issue. It is not 
the waste that makes the luxury cul- 
pable, nor, again, will the test of use- 
fulness do. If the test is to be utilita- 
rian, then all art and all music on a 
grand scale must go, for art and music 
do not increase the supply of food and 
clothing and warmth. A few prints 
and a musical-box may be retained as 
mental distractions, but the picture- 
gallery and the opera are without de- 
fence. But if waste, or non-produc- 
tiveness, is not to be the test, what is 
to be our touchstone? The amount ex- 
pended will clearly not do, because 
this is purely relative, and will make 
culpable luxury an almost impossible 
crime for the great millionaires. No 
expenditure they are ever likely to 
undertake would be beyond their 
means, and therefore culpable luxury 
would have to be counted as the vice 
of the moderately well off and the 
poor. The real test of culpable luxury 
is, we believe, the personal one. Cul- 
pable luxury is luxury which ener- 
vates and demoralizes the man who 
indulges in it. If a man worships com- 
fort like a god, cultivates the art of 
smoothing down the roughness on the 
road of life till he has made it like a 
butter-slide, and so arranges his ex- 
istence that every conceivable physical 
want is instantly supplied to the full, 
then, no doubt, he is indulging in 
culpable luxury and is enervating him- 
self body and soul. 

Many very rich men know this in 
stinctively, and guard themselves 
most carefully against the demoraliza- 
tion which comes from the too great 
easiness and softness of life. Plenty 
of millionaires have no better dinners 
than their neighbors, not because they 
are afraid of gout, but because they 
dread the effects of physical comfort 
carried to the extreme point. They 
may have great houses and a sumptu- 
610 
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ous style of life in all externals, but 
inside their apparent life they often 
most carefully organize for themselves 
and their children a simpler habit of 
existence. In the best of the rich En- 
glish families there is a strong and 
sound tradition against personal lux- 
ury which is very noticeable. It is 
thought disgraceful, either for the men 
or the women, if they are not invalids, 
to be over-zealous about their com- 
forts. So strong, indeed, is this in- 
stinctive desire for protection against 
the effects of personal luxury that it 
is counted bad form to be always both- 
ering about making life into a feather 
bed. Great ladies are often far harder 
upon their sons and daughters in the 
matter of the small luxuries of life 
than the ordinary middle-class parent. 
In fact it is, as we have said, consid- 
ered to be extremely bad form for a 
man to be over-luxurious in dress or 
in any of the personal appointments of 
life. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
IN DARK DONEGAL. 


THE TOURIST ON THE CELTIC FRINGE, 


“Fwhat’s thim?” said a Sligo bouchal 
the other day as the Royal Society of 
Irish Antiquaries rolled along on a 
dozen wagonettes through the ram- 
bling village of Grange on their way to 
the Cross of Drumcliff. 

“Thim’s the Antiquarians,” said the 
stranger at his door. 

“is it by occupation or religion?” said 
Pat, perplexed, and with strong ex- 
pression of distrust. “I suppose they’ll 
be takin’ it all down and printin’ it. ... 
Shee that island out there? William 
O’Brien lived on it wanst when he was 
writin’ a book——” and then he fell 
away into some splendid irrelevances 
upon Parnellism and the big “‘clift,” and 
his ideas on Irish touristry were lost 
to the world forever; for just as all 
roads lead to Rome, so all the channels 
of an Irishman’s conversation ulti- 





| 





mately find their way into the great sea 
of politics, and there is no return. 

The Sligo gossoon’s labels will serve 
the present purpose. Tourists “by 
occupation” would do well to keep clear 
of the Celtic fringe. The traveller 
whose ears are always pricked up for 
“the tocsin of the soul,” who thinks 
more of what he shall eat and 
what he shall drink than of the 
Scenes among which he is moving and 
the people he encounters, has really 
no business, and little pleasure, in 
Donegal or in Connemara. Truth to 
tell, the care of the body, the purely 
physical aspect of life, is of little 
moment there; the followers of Alcinous 
are sadly out of place amid bogs and 
boulders. Yet even in this connection 
it is well to correct wrong impressions. 
There has been much wild writing of 
late on a wild subject. Since the meet- 
ing of the Irish Tourist Association at 
the Imperial Institute, some startling 
assertions have crept into the papers; 
and with the lofty condescension of a 
foreigner, the scribe in Fleet Street, 
who has never reached Holyhead, and 
garbles his “copy” from the pages of 
some out-of-date guide-book, assures a 
credulous public that on the main tour- 
ist routes in Ireland there are not half-a- 
dozen hotels where a man may dine and 
sleep in tolerable comfort. “Every 
one knows it; it is a patent fact.” 

The innocent scribe had better throw 
Baedeker and Baddeley and Black, and 
all his minor prophets, into the fire, and 
come and see. Then, if he isa fair man, 
he will go home and withdraw the cruel 
calumny in the next issue of his paper. 
The present writer has more than once 
made the grand tour of the Celtic fringe, 
and is now writing from one of its re- 
motest points. He would extenuate 
nothing, but he makes bold to say that 
in the Donegal Highlands alone—which 
are at the back of the world—there are 
at least eight or nine first-class hotels, if 
first-class means all that a reasonable 
man expects. One cannot hope to walk 
into a Hotel Cecil on the slopes of 
Errigal. Would the dubious tourist 
question their existence? Let the 
places be set down in black and white: 
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Buncrana, Portsalon, Rosapenna, Dun- 
fanaghy, Gweedore, Glenties, Dungloe, 
Ardara, Carrick, and Bundoran. Such 
comfortable hostelries as may be found 
at Donegal, Killybegs, Falearragh, Mil- 
ford, aud Letterkenny will more than 
make up the dozen. No; if one has 
nothing to complaiu of in Donegal but 
the hotels, his grievances are purely 
imaginary. But there are other ele- 
ments in the case. To do justice to 
dark Donegal, one must be a tourist “by 
religion,” possessed of the enthusiasm 
which carries a man through league 
after league of waste places, over bleak 
mountain passes grey with a solitude 
that may be felt, of the stoic calm which 
can equably regard a succession of 
rainy days, of the callosity demanded 
by Irish jaunting-cars in the winter of 
their springs, rattling over roads that 
are surely the riddlings of creation. 
Yet if such a one endures to the end of 
his journey, he is blessed, and reaps a 
fair guerdon beyond the dreams of his 
luxurious brother, the tourist “by occu- 
pation,” 

Who that has ever stood upon the 
“One Man’s Path” at Slieve Liag and 
watched the sun sink in his ocean bed, 
and the Atlantic thundering upon the 
cliffs two thousand feet below him, can 
forget the sight? From the top of 
Muckish, looking over Sheep Haven, 
Tory, and the northern headlands, there 
is a panorama for the equal of which 
one might search in vain from China 
to Peru. On the crags at Horn Head, 
on the corrugated cliffs at Bundoran, 
one breathes a pellucid air which ex- 
hilarates like good wine. Glenveagh 
Lough in a storm, Errigal at twilight as 
viewed from the Gweedore Hotel, the 
vale of Glen Gesh on a day when the 
sky is weeping Donegal Irish, when the 
water comes tumbling over the glen- 
sides in a hundred cascades—these are 
characteristic bits of Donegal scenery 
which write themselves in indelible ink 
on the memory. The country affords 
other pictures less inspiring, deplorable 
examples of the sordid conditions under 
which body and soul may sometimes 
keep together; and for dirt—dirt that is 
unrelieved by any speck of cleanliness, 
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dirt that is naked and unashamed—it is 
a bad place to beat. Of a truth Dirt- 
iness is next to Donegaliness. 

The men of the mud cabins are a 
strange conglomeration, and ethnology 
is of more than usual interest in these 
remote corners. The fishermen of the 
Rosses, the kelp-burners of the Bloody 
Foreland, the stark stalwarts of Fanad 
peninsula, the village communities of 
Keel and Dooagh and Dooega in Achill, 
furnish types which have stood still 
while the great world has been spinning 
down the grooves of change. Firbolgs 
and Fomorians and Tuatha de Danaans 
are hopelessly and helplessly woven 
together, with many a foreign thread 
tangling the skein. What a jumble of 
names, what a medley of languages! 
Stewarts and Harkinses, M‘Faddens 
and Sweeneys, Gallaghers and Patter- 
sons, dwell together in unity in the 
same town—any two or more houses on 
a hillside constitute a “town” in Don- 
egal—Protestant M‘Kinley delves in the 
same prairie patch with Roman Cath- 
olic M‘Kinley, and for his corrupt Irish 
returns him a corrupter Scotch. The 
bee-hive houses of Achill are inhabited 
by—can one believe it?—Lavelles and 
Toolises and Mangans. 

If poor in this world’s goods, these 
dwellers on the fringe are rich in 
nature’s endowments, which cannot be 
estimated in silver or gold. The two 
mighty voices of the sea and the moun- 
tain are ever in their ears, and whether 
in storm or in sunshine they speak to 
them with majestic eloquence. It may 
be that the native ear is dulled by long 
association, but to the stranger eagel 
with first impressions the voices are 
resonant. Rocking gently on the violet 
waters of one of the tortuous creeks of 
Sheep Haven, he dreams of Homer’s 
ioefSea révrov. On the slopes of Erriga) 
or Muckish on an autumn evening he 
eatches glints of that sapphire blue 
which he has been wont to associate 
with Italy and Italy alone. 

‘s‘he weather is the great problem in 
Donegal. To uncertainties of race and 
of language the tourist must add the 
painful uncertainty of climate. The 


American who said that in Ireland we 
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had no climate, only “samples,” must 
have landed on the Donegal seaboard. 
It is true that the tears and the smiles 
chase each other with astonishing 
rapidity over this corner of Erin’s fair 
face. Even the weather is a compro- 
mise,and acontinuous wet day is as rare 
as the great auk. Often fair is foul, 
and foul is fair, and the sou’wester of 
the morning gives place to the blazer 
of the early afternoon. On the worst of 
days one’s asperity of temper is miti- 
gated on observing the demeanor of the 
natives under adversity. A Donegal 
man is really in his element in a down- 
pour. It is impossible to feel depressed 
in face of his friendly greeting, “Tha 
sha bug thranona sho!” “It’s fine and 
soft this evenin’!” And all the while 
he shakes the water off what he terms 
his “polite scantlins’ with duck-like 
glee. 

Let us pay a vow, then, to Jupiter 
Pluvius, and set out on our journey. As 
it is essential above all things that we 
be irish, we start at Derry, half of 
which lies in another county, and the 
big half of whose inhabitants are by 
no means Irish, but fairly broad Scots. 
Londonderry was originally named 
Derry Columbkille, after that saint to 
whom, while in Donegal, the stranger 
must pay due reverence. Columbkille 
was as quick of foot as he was reputed 
to be quick of temper, or else he had the 
wings of a dove, for there is hardly a 
mile of the country from Teelin Head to 
Inishowen without some memorial of 
him. The history of Derry practically 
dates from the famous siege of 1688. 
Prior to that time it was happy in that 
its annals were almost vacant. For the 
last two hundred years it has been the 
scene of many heart-burnings and fife- 
tootlings. If a’prentice boy knows any- 
thing, he knows how to play his big 
drum and whistle “Derry Walls.” The 
Maiden City is compactly built, and 
commandingly situated at the head of 
the broad estuary of the Foyle. “Its 
walls,’ to use Macaulay’s words, “are 
to the Protestants of Ulster what the 
trophy of Marathon was to the Athe- 
nians.” Happily sectarian feuds are 
now of rare occurrence in the City on 
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the Hill. On “the twelfth” the Orange- 
men drum and drink to William of 
“glorious, pious, and immortal mem- 
ory,” and on the 18th of December they 
drum again and drink confusion to 
traitor Lundy, and “close the gates” 
with a bang and with all the pomp and 
circumstance befitting the occasion. 
On the 17th of March and the 15th of 
August (Lady Day) the tune is changed, 
and green is the prevailing color. The 
classic quarter of the city known as the 
Bogside parades in full kit, and the air 
is vocal with the strains of “St. Pat- 
rick’s Day,” “Garryowen,” and “O’Don- 
nell Aboo.” Both parties are satisfied, 
and no one is much the worse for all 
the discord, unless it be a stray police- 
man. At such celebrations the mus- 
cular R.I.C. play the unenviable part of 
buffers to lessen the impact of two 
hostile bodies moving on each other 
from opposite directions. That big 
Doric column above the Bishop’s Gate? 
The stray policeman will tell you all 
about it. “Shure now, sir, that’s Walk- 
er’s monument, and for all an that he’s 
in his grave it’s two hundred years 
sence, bad cess to the poor man, but he 
gives us more trouble betimes than all 
the rest of the town put together;” and 
then he adds in royal Irish, “It’s 
shockin’ hard for a dead man to live up 
to his reputation!’ Hard by the monu- 
ment stands a famous piece of ordnance, 
“Roaring Meg,” which covered itself 
with glory and the enemy with con- 
fusion during the siege. It was remark- 
able for its loud report; but we shall 
meet later on in the land of Tyrconnel 
with a piece of nature’s artillery, 
“M‘Swyne’s Gun,” compared with 
which “Roaring Meg” is but a toy 
pistol. 

The Londonderry and Lough Swilly 
Railway drops us at Fahan, where a 
ferry is ready to convey us across the 
beautiful Lake of Shadows, and at 
Rathmullan we are fairly on the Celtic 
fringe. Before quitting the Inishowen 
peninsula an effort should be made by 
those who are so disposed to secure a 
drop of “mountain dew,” for the natives 
declare that “divil a dyor’s” to be found 
in any other part of Donegal. The 


Roman Catholic Bishop of Raphoe 
would have none of it, and in a few 
years—let the helmet yield to the mitre! 
—has done more to stamp out “stilling” 
than the R.I.C. could accomplish in a 
generation. But Inishowen is in an- 
otker diocese, and on its remote hill- 
sides the blue smoke still curls up grace. 
fully in the morning air. 

“How is it the police never catch you, 
Dolty?” asked an inquisitive stranger 
from a veteran who had presided at the 
“cooler” for many a brewing. 

“Ach, sir! God is good! When the 
Twelfth of July comes round it plases 
him to send the peelers to Darry to 
quell the ructions, and it’s busy we do 
be till the week’s end.” 

Rathmullan, connected in modern 
history with the Flight of the Earls, is a 
drowsy little hamlet which wakes to 
life once in a blue moon when the 
Channel Fleet comes to anchor in its 
excellent roadstead. Then one may see 
some thousands of jolly tars rolling 
down Rathmullan roads with a lurch 
which is the despair of sober landsmen. 
The place was not always obscure. 
Maclan’s Fort was the capital of the 
ancient kingdom of Fanad, where the 
MacSweeneys bore sway centuries ago. 
The present generation of Fanad men 
is dour and unlovely. Far removed 
from all civilizing and refining in- 
fluence, they lead stunted lives, chilled 
by penury, unwarmed by any impulse 
beyond anxiety for the bare necessities 
of existence. They regard the strange: 
with suspicion. Too often he comes in 
mariner’s guise from some stranded 
vessel, and leaves behind a heritage of 
fever. In Fanad no one should pass 
Portsalon by. Here Colonel Barton 
personally supervises one of the best- 
managed and best-equipped hotels in 
Donegal, in the midst of the most be- 
witching scenery. During August and 
September, when the golf season sets 
in with unusual severity, beds must be 
engaged a week beforehand. Golf is 
one of the great civilizing factors in 
Donegal. The others are Mr. Arthur 
Balfour’s Light Railways, the Con- 
gested Districts Board, and Lord Leit- 
rim. Golf has practically created Port: 
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salon and Rosapenna, and it is on a fair 
way to make Bundoran the first water- 
ing-place in Ireland, a distinction for 
which nature has richly endowed that 
spot. At Portsalon the visitor is first 
subject to a strange feeling which fre- 
quently assails him in Donegal, a dis- 
inclination to proceed any farther, a 
Lotos-land desire to dwell forever in the 
midst of his present charming surround- 
ings. Yet he is only within sight of the 
Delectable Mountains. Those who 
linger at Colonel Barton’s hostelry will 
find much to attract—a splendid beach, 
good bathing and safe, steamers twice a 
day on the lake, sea-fishing towards 
Fanad Head; and for lake-fishing Kin- 
drum, within easy drive of the hotel, 
bears a high reputation. To these add 
a fine 18-hole golf-course, and the most 
fastidious should be satisfied. 

he main route to the highlands runs 
vid Milford. A char-a-banc leaves 
Rathmullan at 1.30 daily for Lord 
Leitrim’s Hotel at Rosapenna. The 
drive, about twenty-two miles, most of 
it along the shore of Mulroy Bay, 
through the mildest of scenery, gives 
little promise of the rugged grandeur 
that lies farther on. At Milford one is 
first aware of the happy blend of hill 
and lake scenery so characteristic of 
Donegal. The village climbs the slope 
of a steep brae in two rows of prosper- 
ous-looking shops ending abruptly in 
a fair green at the top. It is a happy 
retreat for anglers. Lough Fern, a 
splendid sheet of water more than a 
mile long and fed by the best of streams, 
the Leannan, is a mile from the village, 
and fishing is free. At Baxter’s Hotel 
—a true angler’s rest—one may buy 
comfort, cleanliness, and good food at 
five shillings a day. Milford is a place 
to be severely avoided at the time of the 
hiring fair. Then all Fanad and his 
wife, his horse and his ass, his pig and 
his dog, are turned loose in its streets, 
and locomotion is by courtesy. The 
village boasts four licensed houses; but 
what are they among so many? Each 
portal is blocked by a queue as it were 
the pit-door of a theatre, and the Piper’s 
hill is a seething mass of thirsty throats 
gasping and gulping for fire-water. A 
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Fanad man’s “drouth” is a sore drouth, 
and potent must the usquebaugh be that 
will quench it. The very temple of 
justice is turned into a tavern for the 
nonce, and while the magistrates mete 
out law from the bench, Bacchus is pre- 
paring a fresh calendar in the body of 
the hall. About two miles north of 
Milford a road branches to the left for 
Glen, a dilapidated road leading to a 
dilapidated village. Blank desolation 
stares uS in the face. The straight way 
through Cratlagh wood to Carrigart is 
more inviting. Here the driver be- 
comes communicative. You soon ascer- 
tain the cause, when at.a gap in the 
fence he gets down off the car and with 
dramatic gesture indicates the “mortial 
shpot” where Lord Leitrim and his ser- 
vant were murdered in 1878. He is 
voluble in details of the crime, and after 
a lengthy description of the supposed 
struggle as minute as if he had been an 
eye-witness, he assures you in a most 
matter-of-fact way that “the earl was a 
hard man to kyall.” “Was nobody 
brought to justice?” you inquire. “No 
scars! Shure wasn’t it the Fanad boys 
across the wather done it; and you 
know the ould sayin’, that a Fanad 
man’ll niver die by the rope.” That 
settles the matter. 

We are now in the heart of the Leit- 
rim property, and marked signs of 
prosperity are everywhere visible. The 
stereotyped mud-cabins, with the smoke 
issuing through a window or a hole in 
the roof, give way to neat slated cot- 
tages standing in trim gardens, and for 
bleak mountain patches or unreclaimed 
bottoms we have well-fenced, well- 
drained fields, “made blithe with plough 
and harrow.” The late Lord Leitrim, 
nephew of the murdered earl, was a 
princely benefactor, and his untimely 
death three years ago robbed nocti- 
west Donegal of the best friend it ever 
had. A handsome Celtic cross erected 


“ in the village square at Carrigart per- 


petuates his virtues, but he has a 
memorial more lasting than marble in 
the hearts of a grateful tenantry. His 
good works began as early as 1885, 
when he established a weekly steam- 
boat service between Mulroy, Derry, 
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and Glasgow. They culminated ten 
years later, in 1893, with the erection of 
the Rosapenna Hotel, which, with the 
hotel at Portsalon, has been instru- 
mental in opening up to strangers a 
hitherto unexplored country. Rosa- 
penna lies low amid the silver sand- 
dunes a mile north of Carrigart. On 
alighting from the char-a-bane at the 
hotel door, the first feeling is perhaps 
one of disappointment; but a five min- 
utes’ stroll before dinner to the little 
hill above the first golf-hole overlooking 
Downing’s Bay will make any one but 
the most callous swear eternal rever- 
ence for the spot. Sheep Haven wind- 
ing in and out in enormous sleeves, 
Ards with its wealth of wood running 
down to the water’s edge, the angry 
Horns across tne bay, and, towering 
over all, Muckish gloomy and majestic 
like a sleeping king,—here is a scene to 
send a man to bed, his brain whirling 
with visions of unutterable beauty. 
From Rosapenna Lord Leitrim’s 
steamer, the Melmore, makes two or 
three excursions during the season to 
Tory Island—written and pronounced 
Torry by those who know. Of those 
who set out with light hearts in the 
morning, some are sorry and more are 
sad on their return, for Tory is one of 
the most inaccessible places in the 
world. No steamer can approach 
within some hundred yards of its 
rugged cliffs, and a landing is generally 
effected in row-boats, or in cases of 
extremity on the backs of the Tory 
Anakim. The islanders are a striking 
illustration of the physical effects of 
low living. Fish is the staple article of 
diet, and flesh-meat must be as rare as 
Christmas; yet the men are splendid, 
strapping, six-foot specimens of human- 
ity, and the women are pictures of 
robust health. They had a king on the 
island till lately, Jack M‘Loughlin, a 
very broth of a boy, who stood about 
six feet four, but in due time he went 
mad—insanity is rife in the islands 
round the coast—and it took six of the 
strongest policemen in the county to 
convey him to the mainland. Excecsive 
tea-drinking is assigned as the chief 
eause of the high rate of insanity in 
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Donegal, and the theory would seem to 
be strengthened by the fact that there 
are three female lunatics to one male. 
Every day and all day long the teapot 
sits stewing in the embers of the hearth, 
and at each successive brew fresh tea 
is thrown in, but the old is never thrown 
out until the pot is choked. In the ab- 
sence of solid food this poisonous decoc- 
tion works its will directly upon the 
nerves. A boy in the Rosses, when 
questioned as to his daily fare, summed 
up the menu laconically: “Shthirabout 
for breakfast and tay for dinner, tay 
av course at tay-time, and shthirabout 
for supper. Whiles we have tay for 
breakfast instead, and shthirabout for 
our dinner, and then another sup of tay 
before bedtime.” The women do the 
bulk of the work in Donegal, and the 
men, like a more ancient race spoken of 
in history, stay at home and spin and 
Weave. At Anagry strand on a Sunday 
morning ole may witness a strange 
sight. At low tide more than a mile of 
a roundabout is saved by wading across 
a narrow bay. The men include in their 
Sunday’s wardrobe shoes and stock- 
ings; the women by courtesy and 
custom wear “martyeens,” footless 
stockings with a loop passing over the 
toe. Each goodwife takes her goodman 
upon her shoulders, and the heroes are 
conveyed across dryshod. 

Tory was a place of some importance 
in the days of early Christianity, and St. 
Columbkille was very much at home on 
the island. The remains of seven 
churches may still be seen, and a round 
tower, the latter a piece of cyclopean 
architecture innocent of mortar. 
“salor of the mighty blows,” a fell 
pirate, had a prison there in old time, 
but Molus now reigns supreme amid its 
crumbling walls, and in time of storm 
Aquilo and Notus and Eurus and rude 
Boreas rush howling through its de- 
serted courts. It is worth enduring two 
hours’ sea-sickness to gaze upon Tory’s 
red granite parapets lit up by the sum- 
mer sun, and whoever succeeds in 
squatting upon the Wishing Stone, with 
a sheer drop of six hundred feet to right 
and left, has achieved the acme of cliff- 
climbing. The islanders have their 
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compensations. They burn their kelp 
and catch their fish and “kib” their 
potatoes, and laugh in the face of the 
sheriff’s man, over twelve miles of 
stormy sea. Land bills have no inter- 
est for them, and gale days no terrors. 
A Tory man’s house is his castle, which 
he holds against all comers, paying 
never a farthing of rent. The queen’s 
writ has not run in the island for ten 
years. The last attempt to enforce pay- 
ment was made in 1884, when the gun- 
boat Wasp, conveying a detachment of 
mnilitary, was wrecked with all hands 
on its precipitous cliffs. There is at 
least one Irish landlord whom Mr. Bal- 
four’s bill cannot despoil, and his name 
is Mr. Benjamin St. John Baptist Joule, 
the lord of Tory. If the traveller is so 
unlucky as to be storm-bound on this 
northern Ogygia—a contingency by no 
means remote—it may console him to 
know that there is a comfortable inn on 
the island presided over by an agreeable 
host, Jack Ward, where his immediate 
wants will be relieved. There are worse 
hotels than the Abercorn Arms in more 
civilized places. At the signal-station, 
too, he may telegraph his circum- 
scribed movements to his friends, and 
he will find the people kindly and hos- 
pitable, for all their savage looks and 
savage ways. 

Rosapenna is a good touring centre, 
Lakes Salt, Glen, and Glenveagh, Doe 
Castle, and Ards being all within easy 
driving distance. Ganiamore, imme- 
diately above the hotel, should be 


climbed for the view, and on the top—-: 


the hill, like most Irish hills, has its 
legend—may be seen one of Dermot and 
Graine’s beds. These lovers spent a 
twelvemonth onthe honeymoon, seeking 
fresh quarters every day, with Finn 
MacCoul in hot pursuit. and they showed 
a marked preference for the seaside, for 
there is hardly a hill or valley round 
the Irish coast where, as the tradition 
goes, they did not spread their couch. 
Lough Salt—a strange corruption from 
the Irish Loc-agus-alt, “the lough and 
the cliff’—may be reached by the moun- 
tain road through Glen, perhaps the 
most disreputable village in Donegal. 
They say there is good salmon and 
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trout fishing in the lake hard by. It 
would take a miraculous draught to 
redeem the place. Barnes Gap is a 
characteristic bit of scenery, weird and 
rugged. The desolation is oppressive, 
and for miles there is no sign of human 
habitation save a police-hut in the 
centre of the pass. One wonders what 
duties policemen have to perform in 
such a spot beyond bidding travellers 
good day and preventing them from 
committing suicide. Glenveagh de- 
mands a day’s excursion for itself. 
Here, again, the solitude is almost un- 
eanny. In a district some thirteen 
miles by eight there are half-a-dozen 
houses and just thirty-seven human 
souls. But in the presence of such 
natural grandeur humanity seems al- 
most an impertinence. There is not a 
lovelier lake in Ireland. Huge bastions 
of rock, their smooth sides scintillating 
in the sunshine, stand up on every hand. 
On an outjutting eminence, half-way 
along the southern shore, Mrs. Adair’s 
castle is enchantingly situated. One of 
the finest walks in Europe—it is not 
hyperbole to mention it in the same 
breath with the Great Scheidegg in 
Switzerland—lies over the top of the Col 
to the Poisoned Glen and Dunlewy on 
the other side of Dooish. Such unre- 
lieved sublimity becomes overwhelming 
in time, and the well-timbered de- 
mesne of Ards affords a pleasing con- 
trast. Ards and Doe Castle may both 
be visited on the journey from Rosa- 
penna to Dunfanaghy, the next halting- 
place. Doe Castle, the ancient strong- 
hold of the MacSweeneys or Mac- 
Swines, has a long history, dating back 
to the twelfth century. It passed into 
the hands of the English in Elizabeth’s 
time, and through many English fam- 
ilies it came at last in 1866 into the 
possession of its present owner, Mr. 
Stewart of Ards. General Hart, from 
whose son Mr. Stewart purchased, kept 
up a state of Oriental splendor at Doe 
for some years prior to his death. Hav- 
ing served with distinction in India, and 
assisted at the capture of Tippoo Sahib, 
he brought Tippoo’s body-servant home 
to his Irish castle, where the Hindoo 
served his master faithfully, sleeping 
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every night on the mat at his door 
armed to the teeth. 

The Ards estate borders on the Leit- 
rim, and Mr. Stewart of Ards, no less 
than Lord Leitrim, deserves well of 
North Donegal, albeit he has been ab- 
sentee of late years. While he was 
resident he scattered money in princely 
fashion. Ards House is,one of the fin- 
est mansions in Ulster; the farm-build- 
ings are on a corresponding scale of 
magnificence. He did much to improve 
the breed of sheep and cattle in the 
Creeslough and Dunfanaghy districts, 
and Creeslough fair is still one of the 
best in the county. Dunfanaghy prac- 
tically owes its origin to him, and the 
several handsome ecclesiastical build- 
ings which surprise the stranger in this 
remote village bear testimony to his 
generous hand. At Ards he maintained 
a lavish style, which far outstripped the 
Eastern extravagances of his neighbor 
of a previous generation across the 
water at Doe. “How changed is here 
each spot man makes or fills!’ The 
glory of Ards is departed, and save for a 
few months in the summer season, 
when a distinguished Dublin doctor 
seeks recreation from the labors of a 
busy life in this delightsome retreat, 
the place is as desolate as the halls of 
Balclutha. 

Dunfanaghy is a curious old-world 
place inhabited by a curious people, 
who are but lightly concerned with “the 
steamship and the railway and the 
thoughts that shake mankind.” It is 
twenty-two miles from the nearest rail- 
way terminus at Letterkenny, and a 
long lonely road through Barnes Gap 
intervenes. For this reason it is prac- 
tically unexploited, but there are rumors 
afloat that it will soon be Balfourized by 
a light railway running round the coast 
to Gweedore. Then the fishermen will 
get a market for their fish, and sight- 
seers will pour in by thousands to visit 
one of the world’s wonders, Horn Head, 
and old Dunfanaghy will pass away 
into the dim Celtic twilight of far-off 
things. Meanwhile Dunfanagbhy is well 
worth the attention of the student of 
Irish life. Nothing strikes the visitor 
to Donegal more than the ever-varying 
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appearance of the people in the differ- 
ent districts through which he passes. 
A Fanad Celt differs as much in looks 
and in language from a man of the 
Rosses as a Cumberland dalesman from 
a Cornish miner. The distinctions are 
even more marked at Dunfanaghy, 
where there is a strong infiltration of 
Scots. Another Stewart, who has the 
blood of the Darnleys coursing in his 
veins, reigns in Horn Head, and on that 
bold promontory itself there is a Protes- 
tant colony of about four hundred, con- 
sisting chiefly of Pattersons, Stewarts, 
Algoes, Greers, Hendersons, and 
M‘Kinleys, many of them rejoicing in 
such Scriptural prenomina as Eben- 
ezer, Elijah, and Nehemiah. The in- 
habitants are wont to call the village 
“dear Dunfanaghy,” but the adjective 
is merely a mark of affection, for living 
is cheap in the extreme. With the 
morning’s milk seven baskets of fresh 
fish, “alive and keekin’,” come to your 
doorstep, and Shane and Charlie stand 
spluttering their “arrah mushas,” eager 
to catch your eye first. Black soles at 
6d. a pair, a huge turbot for 2s., whiting, 
plaice, and haddock at twopence apiece, 
white trout at 6d. a pound, and herrings 
galore “for love”’—there is a tariff to 
make the gourmand gnash his teeth, 
and the dweller in cities ask, Is life 
worth living? The fishermen are a 
primitive happy-go-lucky race who go 
down to the sea in their cockle-shell 
curraghs, and in calm weather draw 
from the teeming waters of Sheep 
Haven such stores of fish as almost 
break their nets. These curraghs are 
made of tarred canvas stretched upon 
sally-hoops, and, lying bottom upwards 
on the shore, look like so many black 
beetles. In such frail barks it is never 
possible to venture far to sea on this 
storm-vexed coast, and even on lucky 
days the fishermen can find no market 
for their big take after the handful of 
gentry in the neighborhood are supplied 
and their own personal wants satisfied. 
The balance goes to manure the land! 
Such a hand-to-mouth existence is not 
ennobling, and dirt, laziness, and 
apathy abound. Close to the village 
there are some comfortable-looking 
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farmsteads, but the mass of the people 
are poor, and apparently have no desire 
to better themselves. Nature certainly 
lends them scant encouragement. 
Nor’westerly gales prevail for weeks 
at a time, during which gardens are 
levelled and rooftrees stripped, and no 
boat can put out. The streets are wind- 
Swept as the plains of Troy, and sand 
from the reaches west of the town 
pours in at every open window. The 
villagers retire behind their half-doors 
and lounge and smoke, and accept this 
“act of God” with equanimity. Like 
most old-fashioned places, Dunfanaghy 
is rich in “characters,” and one may 
study anthropology there with as much 
interest as in Piccadilly or the Rue de 
Rivoli. Every character enjoys a 
sobriquet, and when surnames and nick- 
names give out, as they often do in 
these congested districts, the elders 
label their progeny afresh with their 
own distinguished family titles. Thus 
the “Biddy Jacks” and the “Shane 
Peters” and the “Paddy FEelishes’’ 
lumble over each other in the gutter in 
sixes and sevens, all descendants of one 
common stirps, Robinson, Gallagher, or 
Sweeney. 

Within a four miles’ walk of Dun- 
fanaghy there is some of the finest cliff 
scenery in the world, embracing the 
Horns, the Arch at Templebreaga, and 
M‘Swyne’s Gun. The Horn is seen to 
best advantage in May, when the birds 
are mating. Then the cliffs are alive 
with millions of every possible variety 
of sea-bird, for Horn Head is one of the 
largest breeding stations in the United 
hingdom. The guillemot, the shel- 
drake, the merganser, the cormorant, 
shag, and stormy-petrel are to be found 
there. Little auks swarm on every 
ledge, and the pretty little puffin or 
sea-parrot, with bright red feet and 
bills, lends color to the picture. Seals 
disport in numbers in the caves below, 
and play sad havoc with Mr. Stewart’s 
salmon-fishery. The more adventurous 
fishermen supplement their exiguous in- 
comes by shooting them from boats and 
selling the skins. From the signal 


tower on the Head the eye travels over 
a splendid panorama, from Malin Head 
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and Slieve Snacht, in Inishowen, away 
to Cnoe Fola or the Bloody Foreland, 
the north-west point of Donegal. The 
cliffs stand up seven hundred feet, in 
places straight as a plummet-line; the 
wild goats, appearing no bigger than 
rabbits, bound from rock to rock; and 
the sea-gulls are mere white specks on 
the waves below. 


How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 
The crows and choughs that wing the mid- 
way air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles. 


The proper complement of the ex- 
cursion to the Horn is to visit it in a 
boat by sea—an expedition which those 
who are content to endure the tossing 
at the bar will not regret. The Arch lies 
a mile farther west, and from the plat- 
form on the top the visitor will have no 
difficulty in making out “M‘Swyne’s 
Gun” if a storm is blowing. M'Swyne 
reserves his big shoots for rough 
weather. When the sea is calm and the 
sun shining it is close season with him. 

At Falecarragh (the sheepfold), six 
miles from Dunfanaghy, the stranger 
finds himself among other men and 
other manners. The surroundings are 
pure Celt. The big parishes of Tul- 
laghobegey and Gweedore are the 
homes of the aborigines. You see the 
characteristics of race in the first man 
you meet in the street—high cheek- 
bones, receding foreheads, hair stiff 
black or obnoxious red, stunted stature, 
and prominent paunch. These are the 
degenerate descendants of the ancient 
Firbolgs. Two out of every three have 
the drooping under jaw and vacant 
stare indicative of mental imbecility. 
To see Falcarragh in the throes of a pig 
fair is an amusing’ experience. 
Whether carried in arms or in a poke, 
whether in crate or on foot, the pig is 
equally master of the situation, and 
Shamus and Nancy wander round help- 
lessly humoring his vagaries as if he 
were a spoiled child. The maximum of 
noise for the minimum of money seems 
to be the basis of their bargaining, and 
piggy’s squeaks are as intelligible to the 
uninitiated as Paddy’s gibberings in 
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Donegal patois. At Moyrabridge, a 
mile from the village, a road to the left 
runs up to the base of Muckish, where, 
according to the vernacular, one is on 
a “pig’s back.” It is well worth the 
climb, for although Errigal is the nobler 
mountain, Muckish commands far finer 
views, especially seawards, At Moyra 
also the Olphert estate begins, where 
the adoption of the Plan of Campaign 
some seven years ago created no end 
of a pother, left three hundred tenants 
on. the roadside, turned a large tract of 
country into a howling wilderness, 
saddled the county with a regiment of 
soldiers and some hundreds of extra 
constabulary for nearly two years, and 
brought about some unpleasant and 
tragic incidents—to wit, the arrest of 
Father M‘Fadden, the murder of In- 
spector Martin, and the Maryborough 
trials. Mr. Olphert had time as well as 
justice on his side. It is a far ery to 
1889, and if an angel from heaven now 
proposed a Plan of Campaign to his 
tenantry, they would hardly hear. Al- 
most to a man they have recognized 
their error, the friendliest relations 
obtain between landlord and tenant, 


reinstatements have been continuous - 


for the last twelve months, and of the 
several hundreds originally evicted, a 
bare half dozen are out of their holdings 
at the present time. One of these is the 
local hero of the campaign, Paddy 
O’Donnell, a white-faced, white-haired 
martyr, of cherubie expression, who 
held “O’Donnell’s Fort” against a de- 
tachment of Rifles and a strong force 
of police for the space of twenty-four 
hours, until a stalwart constabulary 
man, Mickey More, stormed “the Fort” 
single-handed at the cost of three ribs. 
At the corner of Bedlam hamlet, fitly 
named, the four walls of O’Donnell’s 
Fort are still standing, a dilapidated 
memorial of the Falearragh evictions, 
and more pilgrims come to see and to 
admire it than ever visit the Horn. 
About half a mile beyond Gortahork 
the main road for Gweedore turns left, 
but the straight road skirting the Fore- 
land should be kept—albeit longer and 
hillier—if one would see Donegal at its 
worst. In the townlands of Derry- 
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connor and Derrybeg a dense swarm of 
human beings, ill-clothed, ill-housed, ill- 
fed, subsist in a state of primitive 
Savagery. Insuperable ingrained lazi- 
ness is writ large upon them. The land 
is all cut up in runrig, and the time 
which might more profitably be spent in 
making the best of a poor living is de- 
voted to fruitless bickerings about 
trespass and right-of-way. A love for 
litigation is their bane, and “la’ day’ is 
their chief diversion. When two of 
these worthies confront each other in a 
petty sessions court-house before an 
admiring audience and deliver them- 
selves of a half hour rigmarole in irre- 
proachable Gaelic about the particular 
locus of a dry well or the right to draw 
turf along an impassable boreen, to the 
consternation of the magistrates and 
the bewilderment of the interpreter, 
they feel that their day has not been 
wasted. Their standard of comfort 
cannot be discerned by the naked eye. 
Their cabins are huddled together gable 
to gable in clumps of seven or eight, 
presenting the appearance of one long 
straggling village. In each of these 
pig-sties—only courtesy can affix any 
other name to them—a family averag- 
ing half-a-dozen, and the cow, and the 
pig that pays the rent, herd together 
in filthy fellowship. There is one apart- 
ment and one bed, and if there is any 
choice in the matter, the pig has the 
best of it, for, 


Stretched out all the chimney’s length, 
He basks at the fire his hairy strength, 


while the younger members of the 
human brood wallow in the unsavory 
accretions of weeks with which the 
floor is strewn. These wretched crea- 
tures are beyond the pale of civilization, 
and adamant against all benevolent 
efforts. Only an earthquake would 
move them from their apathy. Round 
the Bloody Foreland last year—so val- 
uable is the commodity—the kelp trade 
alone brought in £1,500, yet the people 
seem not a whit the better for it. In the 


neighboring parish of Gweedore the 
poverty is more acute, and the condition 
more excusable, for there is no kelp 
industry to fall back upon. Yet even 
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here there is a different story to tell 
from that of fifty years ago. When 
Lord George Hill published his “Facts 
from Gweedore” in 1846, it was no easy 
matter to find a man in the parish with 
a shirt on his back, the children ran 
wild upon the hillsides as innocent of 
clothing as the pygmies of Central 
Africa, and one set of delving tools— 
spade, shovel, and wheelbarrow—was 
shared by a dozen families. One of the 
most marked indications of improve- 
ment is the increased demand for flour, 
and the corresponding decrease in the 
consumption of Indian meal. Lord 
George Hill’s Hotel at Gweedore is still 
one of the best halting-places in the 
county, although in point of style it is 
now o’ertopped by its modern com- 
petitors. The view from the hotel door 
is one of great beauty. In front, 
Errigal, most shapely of peaks, stands 
up and takes the morning. At its base 
Dunlewy Lake lies clear and placid, and 
away behind, the Poisoned Glen recedes 
into the hollows of the cliffs. Towards 
the sea the village of Bunbeg possesses 
a neat little harbor, Gweedore’s sole 
means of communication with the 
outer world, and at Derrybeg Mrs. 
Ernest Hart has established the head- 
quarters of the Donegal Industries. 
Weaving, knitting, embroidery, and 
dyeing are taught, and the factory 
affords striking illustrations of the 
genius of the Celt for color and design. 
The chapel in the hollow was the scene 
of two tragedies in Irish life. In 
August, 1880, a waterspout, bursting 
far up in the hills, came tumbling down 
the glen and overwhelmed the chapel, 
where morning mass was being cele- 
brated, and many lives were lost. In 
February, 1889, Listrict Inspector Mar- 
tin was murdered on the steps leading 
to the chapel-yard when endeavoring to 
arrest the parish priest, the Rev. James 
M‘Fadden. 

After traversing the bleak and barren 
coast road from Gweedore to Dungloe 
through Anagry, the stranger feels that 
even Donegal can go no further in the 
way of undiluted misery. Templecrone, 
the heart of the Rosses, is a mere 
rugged mass of granite boulders, where, 
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to borrow their own expression, the 
natives can hardly find enough land to 
sod a lark. The district is the most 
congested in Donegal; it literally teems 
with humanity and nothing else; there 
are no adventitious aids for the people, 
such as light railways or kelp-burning; 
there is no money to buy fishing-gear. 
And yet it is always the unexpected 
that happens in Ireland. This inhos- 
pitable tract produces perhaps the finest 
peasantry in Ireland, a marked contrast 
to their wretched neighbors at Gwee- 
dore and Derryconnor. The men are 
tall and lithe, and of splendid physique, 
with handsome clean-cut features; the 
women are among the loveliest of Erin’s 
lovely daughters. Robust health is 
written on every face; and if the beauty 
of a London season would see what 
nature unaided, and under the most ad- 
verse conditions, can accomplish, she 
might spend a week studying the com- 
plexions of the colleens of Lettermaca- 
ward and Templecrone. Dungloe is 
hardly a place to linger in, unless one is 
a devoted disciple of Izaak Walton. 
For such Hanlon’s Hotel provides com- 
fortable quarters. The numerous 
islands about here have an interesting 
history of their own, and are well worth 


‘exploring, Skull, Cruit the humpbacked, 


and Owey, being easiest of access. 
Aranmore is the largest and most 
fertile on the seaboard. It has a popu- 
lation of over a thousand, a kindly soil, 
an unusually plentiful supply of turf 
(on most of the islands fuel must be 
secured from the mainland), and a de- 
lightful climate, the roads being bor- 
dered by fuchsia hedges in full bloom 
right into winter. All through the 
Rosses groups of Paddy Clearys may be 
met with, their bundles on _ their 
shoulder, making their way to the coast 
en route to England and Scotland in 
search of work. Thus and thus only 
can they keep the wolf from the door, 
Every adult in the district crosses the 
water in the summer season and brings 
back a hoard, varying from £7 or £8 or 
£15, to tide the old people and children 
over the dark winter. 

On the road to Glenties the mountain 
views—with Slieve Snaght and Errigal, 
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and the Derryveagh and Glendowan 
ranges in evidence—are really superb; 
but description of such scenery be- 
comes monotonous. Glenties, on the 
Marquis Conyngham’s property, is an 
excellent fishing centre, and less expen- 
sive than Gweedore. So is Ardara, and 
the Nesbitt Arms at the latter place is 
well spoken of by anglers, its host being 
a keen sportsman and full to the 
finger-tips of native Irish courtesy. 
Between Glenties and Ardara it is 
worth while to make a detour to Narin 
and Portnoo, where there is one of the 
finest strands in Europe, first-rate 
bathing, magnificent cliff scenery, and 
all that is requisite for a favorite 
watering-place, save only a _ ready 
means of access. If once the light rail- 
way were extended thither from Glen- 
ties, Portnoo may have a great future 
before it. In one of the farmhouses in 
this locality the late president of the 
Royal Academy used to seek retire- 
ment for many summers. The best 
thing between Ardara and Carrick is 
Glen Gesh, the vale of weeping; and as 
the prime essential of a vale of weeping 
is that it should weep, the tourist should 
pray for a rainy day for this part of the 
journey, although in all probability he 
has already had more rain than he 
wanted. Everything else in West Don- 
egal pales its ineffectual fires before the 
stupendous grandeur of Slieve Liag, the 
mountain of flags. It is worth travel- 
ling all the way from London for the 
sake of standing on the Irish Striding 
Edge—the “One Man’s Path.” To 
start from Mr. Musgrave’s comfortable 
hotel at Carrick, and, proceeding by 
Bunglas, cross over the One Man’s Path 
and return by Glencolumbkille, is to 
have accomplished one of the two finest 
cliff walks in the United Kingdom, 
probably in Europe. The other is round 
the summit of Croghan in Achill, by 
way of Keem Bay. From Bunglas 
Point Slieve Liay is seen to best ad- 
vantage,— 

Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea, 
Making the heaven of heavens his dwell- 

ing-place, 

and wearing on his face all the brilliant 
colors of the rainbow. The knife-edge 


of the One Man’s Path is no place for 
timid pedestrians, but those who suc- 
ceed in reaching it may well congratu- 
late themselves. Apart from the 
precipice of two thousand feet over 
which they hang, the view, which em- 
braces Benbulbin, the Stays of Broad- 
haven, and Croagh Patrick to the south, 
and northward the whole range of 
Donegal mountains as far as Errigal 
and Muckish, height after height loom- 
ing up in endless vista, is enough to 
make the eyes dance and the brain reel. 
On the other side the road is regained 
at Malinbeg, and from this point it is 
but a short walk to Glencolumbkille, a 
spot which the saint chose for his 
peculiar home. His house and bed and 
well are all still to be seen on the hill- 
side, and are held in peculiar veneration 
by the peasantry. 

After Slieve Liag everything else is 
in the nature of an anticlimax. Killy- 
begs boast a pretty little harbor com- 
pletely landlocked. At Donegal, the 
home of the Four Masters, the O’Don- 
nells’ ancient castle attracts the anti- 
quary. On the bridge at Ballyshannon 
one may watch the fish springing in the 
famous salmon-leap for the length of a 
day. However early the tourist is out 
of doors, he will probably find that 
Piscator has anticipated him. By long- 
establishéd custom the man who is first 
on the bridge retains his coign of van- 
tage for the day, and some ardent 
anglers solve the difficulty by taking up 
their quarters the night before and 
sleeping out. Bundoran is our Brun- 
dusium, a place which, with its league- 
long rollers from the broad Atlantic 
thundering on a splendid strand, its 
new golf-links, fine bathing, and ex- 
cellent hotel and lodging accommoda- 
tion, bids fair to become the queen of 
Irish seaside resorts. 





From the Spanish of Ramon Navarrete. 
MODERN LIFE. 
I. 


Luisa to Margarita. 
Cordova, March 7, 189-. 


You ask me, dearest friend, for in- 
formation regarding the Marqués de 
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Pefia Alta, who you say is one of the 
most influential men in this province, 
and you are right. Indeed, I have had 
a great deal of experience regarding 
the subject of which you write, and I 
perfectly understand its conditions. 
He is, without doubt, by wealth and 
position, the most important person of 
the province. 

He is not exactly young, yet he isn’t 
old: he has not a very good figure, al- 
though he is called a very distin- 
guished looking man. And brains?— 
I’ll confess that he is equally far from 
genius and stupidity. 

As to his position. I can tell you in 
a few words. The Marqués is one of 
the largest land-holders in this prov- 
ince, where he has a number of town 
and country estates. He has a beauti- 
ful palace in this city and fine houses 
in Andujar, Baeza, and other cities. 
He is connected with the principal 
families of Andalusia, and enjoys an 
excellent reputation for his judgment 
and exactness in everything. 

In spite of having been run after by 
designing mammas with marriageable 
daughters, he has always remained 
perfectly indifferent to all such ad- 
vances, and they say that he is se- 
eretly in love with some one who does 
not care for him. For my part I don’t 
believe any such stories. I believe 
that the Marqués has never met his 
fate, and that when they least expect 
it he will tire of bachelor life and 
marry well. 

Your letter and your questions have 
led me to suspect that he is one of 
your suitors; if he is, do not hesitate to 
accept him. You, with your beauty, 
your intellect and talents, are worthy 
of any one. 

I know that you are not rich and 
that, in society nowadays, approaches 
a crime. Should you have lost your 
head, and think it your heart, do not 
be deceived; think only of your own 
advantage and your future. I speak 
from experience. 

You must know that for four years 
I was deeply in love with a handsome 
young sefior of this city. Wretchedly 
enough. he was as penniless as I. 
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Starvation would have been an imme- 
diate consequent of marriage. I met 
the man who is to-day my husband. 
It is true, he is not so good-looking, 
not so agreeable as my poor Federico, 
but he had a good position in every 
sense of the word, and my mother ad- 
vised me to accept him. 

It was a long time before I could 
make up my mind, but I finally de- 
cided. Federico, at first, entreated 
and cried, groaned and lamented and 
threatened to shoot me and himself. 
You know the rest; we both enjoy 
good health, and he married two or 
three months after I did—as soon as 
opportunity afforded. Now we are 
good friends and Federico was the 
first to confess it would have been 
madness for us to marry without 
money. 

Now then, if my suppositions are 
right, imitate me. I live well and lack 
nothing. Although my husband is not 
an Adonis, he loves me, and lives only 
to make me happy. I have two dear 
children, a carriage, country-house, 
ete. 

I will not say anything more. 

Ever your faithful friend and school- 
mate, Luisa. 

Il. 
Margarita to Luisa. 
Madrid, March 10, 189-. 

Your letter affected me most deeply. 
I imagined that I was wildly in love 
with Arturo, but after reading what 
you have just written me, I have come 
to the conclusion that it was all mere 
fancy. Arturo is young, fine-looking, 
and captain of the Artillery, but he 
will inherit nothing. We should have 
to live on his small pay without any 
hope of changing the situation, be- 
cause as the pay increased the family 
would probably increase also. 

What you tell me about the Marqués 
confirms what I already knew. He 
has an income of thirty thousand dol- 
lars. It is true that he is no boy, but 
then, he isn’t really old. He is so 
polite and attentive and seems very 
much in love with me. 

My mother preaches at me every mo- 
ment. “You won’t be crazy enough to 
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refuse him,” she says fifty times a 
day. “It will be the happiness of my 
old age, and a chance for you such as 
you never dreamed of. You will be 
enormously wealthy and all your 
friends will envy you; you can aspire 
to the highest position. With a Span- 
ish nobleman for your husband, you 
ean go to court. You will be maid of 
honor; you will be one of the principal 
ladies of Madrid. 

“But, on the contrary, if you take 
Arturo, you will live in poverty and 
misery; you see how we live with an 
income equal to a captain’s pay. 
Don’t scorn my advice, dear child. I 
speak from love and a knowledge of 
the world.” 

Her words and your example exer- 
cise a great and profound influence on 


my mind. 
Arturo carries himself well, he is 
discreet, agreeable and affectionate, 


although he lacks resources, and can 
expect absolutely nothing in the fu- 
ture. If I marry him I shall lead a 
life of privations and hardships. Mar- 
ried to the Marqués, I should live in 
luxury and ease. 

What you tell me, dearest Luisa, is 
another reason why I should decide. 
Your lover shed tears—for men can 
ery, sometimes—but he dried those 
tears and found consolation soon after, 
too soon. Arturo will do the same; 
besides, military men have so many 
sacred obligations and imperious du- 
ties to absorb their attention. 

I am going to write him. I must 
soothe his anger with loving words, 
and I shall write so tenderly that he 
will think I am sacrificed; that I am 
obeying my mother. That excuse will 
have more or less effect, but in reality, 
every one knows that daughters are 
not, as they were in old times, victims 
of their parents’ wishes. 

Thanks, dearest, for your advice. 

Ever lovingly, 
Margarita. 


III. 
Margarita to Arturo. 
Madrid, March 12, 189-. 
I am afraid that you will not be able 
to read the lines which I write with 
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a trembling hand and with 
blinded with tears. 

Dear Arturo, I am so wretched, yet 
I feel your pain more than my own, 
because I am as sure of your love for 
me as you are of mine. I write to let 
you know my mother’s orders. I feel 
wretchedly to cause you so much suf- 
fering, but my own is just as intense. 

After a terrible scene mamma in- 
sisted, even demanded, that our en- 
gagement should end. Just imagine— 
knowing as you do how dearly I love 
you—how much grief this resolution 
causes me. 

I sacrifice myself in order to obey 
my mother, and to give her, in her old 
age, luxuries which to-day she cannot 
enjoy. 

I have not yet told you all; she 
wishes me to marry a man whom I 
do not love. She has worked upon my 
feelings of gratitude, telling me of her 
tenderness and the care which she has 
lavished on me ever since I was born, 
in order to oblige me to consent to 
such a monstrous union. 

The Marqués de Pefia Alta is old, 
and I am almost a child. We have dif- 
ferent tastes and habits, and cannot 
be happy. 

But what does it matter? He is im- 
mensely rich. He has superb palaces, 
magnificent earriages, and poor 
mamma will enjoy all this. It does 
not matter if I am unhappy, it does 
not matter if I live in sorrow and bit- 
terness. Pity me, Arturo, because I 
shall never forget you, and your image 
will be engraved forever on the heart 
of your unhappy Margarita. 


eyes 


IV. 

Arturo de Sandoval to the Marqués de 

Pefia Alta. 
My dear Sir: 

I send you the enclosed letter that 
~you may better understand the woman 
whom you are shortly to marry. I 
loved her with enthusiasm, with true 
passion, but to-day she inspires me 
with profound contempt. I believe 
that you will have the same impres- 
sion when you know what she is and 
what she is worth. 
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I am not moved by a mean impulse 
of revenge in writing this; no, I write 
in a more noble and generous spirit. 
I wish to open your eyes, which are 
blinded as mine were, and to prevent 
you from falling into the clutches of 
an ambitious and heartless woman. 

With this motive, I am, 

Yours truly, 
Arturo de Sandoval. 


Vv. 


The Marqués de Pefia Alta to Arturo 
de Sandoval. 

A man capable of doing what you 
have just done is rightly named a 
miserable wretch. You will receive, 
within a few hours, the visit of two 
persons whom I have asked to confer 
with two persons whom you may se- 
lect, in order to arrange the conditions 
of a duel. It would not be right to 
leave unpunished the mean action of 
which you have been guilty, and I[ 
hope to give it deserved and just pun- 
ishment. 

The Marqués de Pefia Alta. 


VI. 
The Marqués de Pefia 

Senorita Dona Margarita 

estrosa. 

My dearest one: Will you consult 
with your mother and fix the date of 
our wedding-day, when my happiness 
will be complete? 

Ever your adoring 
Eduardo, Marqués de Pefia Alta. 


Translated for THE LIVING AGE by Jean Ray- 
mond Bidwell. 


Alta to the 
de In- 





From The Illustrated London News. 
MENTAL ACTIVITY; IN DREAMS. 

Most people know the curious re- 
freshing influence of sleep on the mind. 
The schoolboy goes to bed, unable to 
remember the lines he has tried to 
learn by rote; he wakens with his task 
achieved, “word perfect.” For days 
this summer I puzzled over the pe- 
culiarities of the paper and ink in cer- 
tain historical manuscripts. One 
morning I awoke withtheidea flashing 
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on me that the papers had been origi- 
nally written in secret ink, and later 
exposed to fire, or to the action of 
chemicals. To this now obvious ex- 
planation I did not consciously reason. 

Beyond these simple mental phe- 
nomena we come to the cases in which 
a mathematical problem is solved, or 
a musical piece is composed, by a per- 
son “walking in his sleep.” Several 
instances occur in books about psy- 
chology. Next we find the cases in 
which a dream dramatically reveals to 
a man some secret which he cannot 
remember to have ever known while 
awake. A story of this kind is told 
in a note to “The Antiquary.” A gen- 
tleman, in dire need of certain docu- 
ments, dreams that his dead father 
appears to him, and gives him the clue, 
with many curious particulars. Scott 
argues that the aream only revived 
some lost memory, perhaps of child- 
hood. 

Now, in the last “Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical Research,” there 
occurs a perfectly beautiful case of 
the mind solving a problem in sleep, 
and solving it, apparently, by the aid 
of a person long dead, in the course of 
a dramatic dream. Here is no pre- 
tence of a spook; the perplexed mind, 
it is admitted, hits on the right solu- 
tion in slumber, and throws it into 
highly artistic form. 

The hero is Dr. Hilprecht, professor 
of Assyrian in the University of Penn- 
Sylvania. In March, 18938, the learned 
professor was trying to decipher the 
fragmentary inscriptions on two 
broken bits of agate, pieces, as was 
supposed, of old Babylonian finger- 
rings. He had not even the bits of 
stone before him, only sketches made 
from these originals. which were dis- 
covered by archeologists from the 
American university. The professor 
guessed their date, widely, at 1700— 
1140 B.C., and he did decipher one 
character as K U. He ascribed this 
‘to King Kurigalzu (?)” and set down 
the fragments as “unclassifiable.” 
Then he marked his proof “for press,” 
and went to bed, tired and dissatisfied. 

The professor dreamed a dream. A 
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Chaldean priest took him into a temple 
treasure-chamber, wherein was “a large 
wooden chest, with scraps of agate and 
lapis lazuli on the floor.” The priest 
then said that the two fragments, pub- 
lished on page 22 and page 26 of the 
professor’s book, were not finger-rings. 
King Kurigalzu had once offered to the 
shrine of Bel an inscribed cylinder of 
agate, such as we have all seen in 
museums. Then the priests were sud- 
denly ordered to make agate earrings 
for the god Ninib. Now the priests 
“were out of agate” in the rough. They 
therefore cut the cylinder of Kurigalzu 
into three parts whereof two were con- 
verted into Ninib’s earrings. The 
priest, in the dream of course, bade Dr. 
Hilprecht put his two fragments to- 
gether, and he departed. The professor 
(teste Mrs. Hilprecht) jumped out of bed, 
compared the two sketches of the frag- 
ments, and exclaimed, “It is so, it is so!” 

The fragments, even now, are incom- 
plete. Certain characters are “entirely 
lost, and have been supplied by analogy 
from the many similar inscriptions.” 
Thus filled up (just as we might add 
“Dei” to a coin, partially obliterated, 
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which read “Iacobus II., —— Gratia”), 
the combined fragments read:— 


To the God Ninib, child 
Of the God Bel 

His Lord 

Kurigalzu 

Pontifex of the God Bel 
Has presented it. 


There was a difficulty even now, for in 
the sketches the fragments were repre- 
sented as of different colors of agate. 
How, then, could they have originally 
been parts of the same cylinder? Dr. 
Hilprecht, in August, 1893, went to Con- 
stantinople and examined the two frag- 
ments, which he found in separate 
vitrines. They fitted into each other, 
but, when originally sawn out of the 
cylinder, “the whitish vein of the stone 
appeared on one fragment, the larger 
grey surface upon the other.” 

The explanation of the discovery 
made in the dream is that, when wide 
awake, Dr. Hilprect’s mind was led 
away from the original unity of the two 
fragments by their difference of color 
as exhibited in the sketches. 

ANDREW LANG. 








Coventry and “Middlemarch.”—It is 
probable that in a very few years 
Coventry will hardly be recognizable 
as the “Middlemarch” of George Eliot. 
The life she sketches is that of a quiet 


country town. Mr. Vincy, the silk 
manufacturer, representative of a fail- 
ing industry, with his indignant tirades 
in faulty English against the “new- 
fangled dyes that rot the silk,” and 
his cheerful, handsome wife in pink 
ribbons, with her innocent pride in the 
children, who are so much more eulti- 
vated, in a surface sense, than their 
parents; Mr. Bulstrode, the Methodist 
banker, the medical men of the new 
and old school and their lady par- 
tisans: Mr. Farebrother, the Broad 
Chureh whist-playing parson, and Mr. 
Tyke, his Evangelical rival—all these 
types seem already to be removed 
from us by much more than a.genera- 
tion. In George Eliot’s book modern 


industrialism has not displaced the 
old feudal feeling, and the shopkeep- 
ers of “Middlemarch” are more re- 
spectfully aware of the old county 
families than they are to-day in little 
boroughs like Leek or Uttoxeter, to 
take our instances from the Stafford- 
shire country that our great novelist 
knew so well. George Eliot’s connec- 
tion with “Coventry” will be fresh in 
the recollection of readers of her life. 
The friendship which she formed 
there with Charles Bray and his fam- 
ily was the main influence that deter- 
mined her career. Her translation of 
Strauss’s “Leben Jesu,” which gave 
her the entree to London literary life, 
and brought her into relations with 
Chapman, the editor of the Westmin- 
ster and with George Henry Lewes, 
was suggested by this citizen of Cov- 


entry. 
From “Travel.” 





